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THE OUTLOOK. 


W* shall begin the publication next week of a 
short series of articles by Professor Waldo 
Pratt, of Hartford, which will be of special inter- 
est to lovers of church music. Professor Pratt has 
been in communication with a large number of 
leading musical directors in prominent churches 
throughout the country, and has collected some very 
interesting and valuable information concerning the 
methods of musical management in the churches. 
With this issue Mrs. Walworth’s story comes to a 
conclusion; an interesting account of an inter- 
view with a Chinese lawyer describes some of the 
Chinese methods of legal procedure; Mr. F. J. 
Bliss makes us spectators of a Druze funeral in 
Syria; Mr. Robert U. Johnson, in his poem on 
“Divided Honors,” read at the recent dinner 
given Mr. James Whitcomb Riley at Indianapo- 
lis, continues and successfully decides an ancient 
discussion ; the Countess Krockow, writing from 
Berlin, recounts the latest movements of German 
opinion, especially in connection with Dr. Macken- 
zie’s book and the Empress Frederick; a unique 
article, and one of peculiar value to many of our 
readers, is Mr. Edward I. Stevenson’s carefully pre- 
pared “ Music Library,” in which a list of musical 
compositions with which an intelligent amateur 
ought to be familiar is given. 


* * 
* 


It is impossible as yet to give the popular vote 
which elected General Harrison and Mr. Morton 
on Tuesday of last week; but it is certain that the 
total vote was the largest ever cast in this country. 
The percentage of men who do not use the franchise 
is astonishingly large; in a single State it some- 
times goes up into the hundreds of thousands. It 
was one of the healthy features of the recent Presi- 
dential election that the percentage of non-voters 
was probably smaller than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. The Republican candidates 
received 233 out of the 401 electoral votes, exclud- 
ing the six votes of West Virginia, which is still 
in doubt as we go to press. ‘The principal changes 
were in the two important States of New York and 
Indiana, both Democratic in the election four years 
ago. Last week New York gave the Republican 
nominees 13,000, and Indiana 4,000, majority. The 
vote in West Virginia is so close that the State is 
claimed by both parties. The present indications 
seem to point to the election of the Republican 
Governor and of the Democratic National elect 
ors. 

* 

Hardly less important than the election of a 
Republican President is the transferral of power 
in the House of Representatives from the Demo- 
crats to the Republicans. The exact figures are 
not known at this writing, but the Republicans 
will have a small majority in the next House 
of Representatives. In the present House the 


Democrats have a majority of about twenty; the 
Republican gains, therefore, have been very con 
siderable, and have been made in all sections of 
the country. Owing to a factional fight among 
themselves the Democrats have lost Delaware, which 


has elected a Republican Legislature and secured 


to the Republicans a Senator from that State. For 
the first time in eight years all departments of the 
Government will be in the hands of one party, a 
result which we believe fortunate for the country. 
It will now be possible for the Republicans to 
initiate and carry through such legislation as they 
really have at heart, and the undivided responsibil- 
ity of administration will rest upon them. For 
years past it has been the habit of both parties to 
throw upon the other the responsibility of failure 
to act in important directions. Hereafter the 
country will look to the Republicans, and will hold 
them to the responsibility which their great oppor- 
tunity brings with it. The Republican victory is, 
for all practical purposes, complete ; their tenure of 
power will depend on the wisdom and moderation 
with which they use their triumph. General Harri- 
son is a man of unimpeachable character and trained 
abilities. Unless our judgment of his courage and 
vigor is in error, he will be the actual as well as the 
nominal head of the Government, and will hold 
himself above factions in his party, and represent 
the conservative traditions of the party rather than 
the reactionary tendencies which have manifested 
themselves of late in some quarters. 
* . 

To the thoughtful student of current history the 
most important aspect of such a National election is 
the light which it throws on currents of thoughts in 
the Nation. For this purpose it is necessary to com- 
pare in some detail the vote of 1888 with that of 
1884, and this can be only imperfectly done because 
only imperfect reports of the former vote are as 
yet before the country. It is clear from the Demo- 
cratic gains in New York and New Jersey; in the 
election of State officers, that in those States the 
liquor interest concentrated its vote for its supposed 
friends, with the result of electing a Governor in 
New York and a Legislature in New Jersey, and the 
State election in Connecticut points in the same 
direction. The Prohibition vote is nearly double that 
of four years ago; it has increased from 150,000 to 
260,000 ; but as the estimated aggregate vote has 
increased 500,000, and as of this increased vote 
less than a fourth has gone tothe Prohibition party, 
it looks as though it would still be a long while be- 
fore it can gain a sufficient proportion of the 10,000,- 
000 voters of the United States to enact Prohibition 
—tosay nothing of enforcing it. An analysis of the 
Prohibition increase is both interesting and instruct- 
ive. The greatest gains have been in the South: e. g., 
North Carolina, from 454 to 4,000 ; Georgia, from 
168 to 2,200 ; Kentucky, from 3,000 to 11,000. But 
Prohibition has also made large gains in the high 
license States : e. g., Minnesota, from 4,000 to 14,000 ; 
Nebraska, 2,000 to 10,000; and Illinois, 12,000 to 
22,000. Itistruethatin New York State, where the 
Republican candidate ran on a high license platform, 
the Prohibitionists made little if any gain, but it is 
also true that the high license candidate ran be- 
hind his “friend of the saloon” competitor 17,000 
votes. The moral is tolerably plain. If Prohibi- 
tion is very slew in getting a temperance vote ade- 
quate to fight the saloon, High License is not get- 
ting it at all. Temperance men must find a better 
platform than either; one more practicable than 
the first and one more radical than the second. 


It is more difficult to get at the significance of the 
vote for Presidential and Congressional candidates ; 
not because the result is not a decisive Republican 
victory, but because it is difficult to estimate aright 
the significance of that victory. How far was it due 
to the soldier vote ? to antagonism to the solid South ? 
to the tariff issue? These are questions to which 
different persons will give different answers. It is 
apparently true, however, that the organized labor 
vote was largely cast for tariff reform, while the 
unorganized labor vote and the agricultural vote 
either was divided or went the other way. Thus 
the manufacturing towns of New Jersey, and, with 
one or two exceptions, those of Connecticut, gave an 
increased Democratic vote. So did the city of 
New York. So did Rhode Island. So did the 
northern part of Illinois, including Chicago, while 
the Republicans gained in southern Illinois. Per 
contra, in Minnesota, where there is a large Granger 
vote, the Democratic gain was 20,000; and in the 
wool-growing State of Ohio the Democratic gain 
was 15,000, though this was in part made in the 
manufacturing cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati. On 
the whole, we are inclined to accept as a fair state- 
ment of the significance of the election, an estimate 
attributed to Senator Spooner (Republican), of 
Wisconsin: “It was not a question whether there 
should be a tariff revision, but a question whether 
the South should be allowed to make the changes 
at the expense of the Northern industries exelu- 
sively.” We should not agree that this is a fair 
statement of the issue actually presented to the 
people ; but we suspect that it is a reasonably fair 
statement of the way in which the issue was re- 
garded by a considerable proportion especially of 
rural voters in the Northern States. 


* * 
* 


The results in New York State have attracted 
universal attention. While Mr. Harrison received 
a plurality of more than 12,000 votes, Mr. Miller 
was defeated by a plurality of more than 
17,000. Just how many Republicans voted 
for Mr. Hill it is impossible to say. The Inde- 
pendents, the followers of Mr. George and Dr. 
McGlynn, and a great number of high license Demo- 
crats, supported Mr. Miller. In four precincts 
in the First Ward in Brooklyn—precincts in which 
there are few or no saloons—Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived 790 votes and Mr. Hill but 480, or forty per 
cent. less. In the Twenty-first Assembly District in 
New York City, the district in which the saloons are 
weakest—numbering but 145—Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived 5,600 votes, and Mr. Hill but 4,200, or 
twenty per cent. less. Yet in the First Assembly 
District, the one in which the saloons are strongest 
—numbering 1,072—Mr. Cleveland received but 
5,100 votes, and Mr. Hill 5,600. It would be safe 
to say that in the two cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, of the 240,000 men who voted for Mr. 
Cleveland, there were more than 20,000 who did not 
vote for Mr. Hill; nevertheless, the influence of the 
15,000 saloons was such that Mr. Hill’s plurality 
in these two cities was 10,000 greater than Mr. 
Cleveland’s. Throughout the State the same in- 
fluences were at work, though perhaps in a less 
degree, as party lines were more strictly drawn. 
Thousands of temperance Democrats voted for Mr. 
Hill because he was a total abstainer, and because 
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of the apparently loyal support which he gave to 
the National ticket. Over 25,000 votes were cast 
for the Prohibition candidate. The result, there- 
fore, does not indicate that the friends of the saloons 
outnumber the friends of temperance, but that they 
are far better organized and far more intelligent in 
their methods, knowing how to subordinate party 
preferences to the political ends which they have in 
view. 


* * 
* 


In New York City Mr. Hewitt, the municipal 
reform candidate for Mayor, was defeated by a 
majority far more overwhelming than that cast 
against Mr. Miller, the ballot and temperance re- 
form candidate for Governor. Yet in the city, as 
in the State, the reform defeat was due to division 
in the ranks. Mr. Hewitt’s vote was 71,000, Mr. 


-Erhardt’s 72,000. ‘Together they exceeded by more 


than 30,000 the vote for the Tammany candidate, 
Mr. Grant. Had the Republican party consented 
to ratify the nomination of Mr. Hewitt made 
by the citizens’ mass-meeting, which at the time 
was heartily indorsed by almost every leading 
Republican outside of politics, the result would 
have been reversed. The fact that the duties of 
Mayor had not the remotest relations to the 
tariff question, or the Southern question, or the 
Canadian question, or any other question, great 
or small, connected with the National campaign, 
made the action of the Republican convention, 
in nominating Mr. Erhardt, a piece of unwise 
partisanship. - Every one acquainted with the 
political situation saw at once that unless the Re- 
publican voters repudiated this action of their 
managers, it would have but one result—the elee- 
tion of the Tammany candidate. The figures in 
various districts are very significant. Inthe Eighth 
Assembly District, controlled by John O’Brien, and 
represented in the Legislature by Charles Smith, 
the proprietor of the “Silver Dollar’ Saloon, Mr. 
Harrison received 5,100 votes against 4,900 for 
Mr. Cleveland, while Mr. Erhardt received but 
1,600 votes as against 5,200 for Mr. Grant. The faet 
that Mr. Grant represents Tammany has suggested 
to some that the enlarged power granted to the 
Mayor of this city in the new charter may result 
badly. ‘To our mind this fear is ungrounded. The 
city is in less danger from having powers concen- 
trated in the hands of a weak man, whom it can 
hold responsible, than from having it divided 
between an irresponsible Board of Aldermen and 
an irresponsible Legislature. 


* 
* 


The “ Nation,” which has been by all odds the 
ablest representative of the principle that the 
Government should never interfere in industria] 
affairs, has during the past year given frequent 
evidence of a modification of its old creed. In 
the issue of November 8 it reviews editorially an 
experiment in railroad control which the Prussian 
Government instituted in the conquered provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and has since extended to other 
parts of the German Empire. By this system all 
changes in railroad rates are referred to a General 
Advisory Board, one-quarter of whose members are 
named by the Government and the remainder by 
local trade bodies representing manufacturing, 
agricultural, and commercial interests. As_ the 
railroads are generally owned by the Government, 
this Advisory Board represents certain business 
interests of the country as against the Government. 
In our own country the Railroad Commission repre- 
sent a Government as against the business interests 
of the railroad managers. ‘The * Nation's” comment 
is as follows: “ With the increasing organization of 
industry, the demand for something like representa- 
tive government of the industrial affairs of the 
nation becomes stronger every day, and the experi- 
ments on this line would seem to have the best 
chance of success.” We congratulate the country on 


the fact that the principle for which The Christian — 


Union has so long contended, that it is the right 
and the duty of the Government, as the only rep- 
resentative of the masses, to protect them against 
the combinations of capitalists and the extortions 


. 
of monopolies, is now recognized by the journal 


which has for years been its most distinguished 
opponent. 

While the French Ministry are making an inade- 
quate endeavor to modify the Constitution, the 
finances of the country are drifting into still greater 
confusion. According to an eminent financial author- 
ity, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the annual deficit really 
amounts to between $100,000,000 and $120,000,- 
000 a year, which is skillfully concealed under vari- 
ous devices. The ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment have been very great, but, according to 
this economist, the extraordinary expenses during 
the last seventeen years have amounted to not less 
than $1,500,000,000. Of this only about $400,- 
000,000 has come out of the revenue ; the balance 
has been raised by a great variety of loans, which 
M. Leroy-Beauliqn characterizes in plain words as 
disguised and dishonest. Nearly $100,000,000 has 
been spent on school buildings, 5130,000,000 on 
roads, and $121,000,000 on public works of vari- 
ous kinds, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu declares that 
these expenditures have been made in large meas- 
ure for the purpose of conciliating local interests. 
It is not astonishing, in view of this enormous ex- 
penditure and of the enormous annual deficit, that 
the Conservatives are making a serious attack on 
the financial administration of the Republic, in the 
form of charges of wholesale corruption. Unless 
some Ministry shall take courage and make the 
people understand’ the situation and propose the 
necessary measures for retrenchment, the end of 
this kind of financiering is inevitable. It is to be 
feared, however, that such a course would involve 
a degree of unpopularity that no Ministry would be 
willing to face. 

Some account was given in our columns two 
weeks ago of the anti-slavery movement in Europe, 
largely inspired by the eloquence and energy of 
Cardinal Lavigerie. ‘This movement, which was 
designed through popular agitation to secure gov- 
ernmental action, has been unexpectedly successful 
in its immediate aim, the Great Powers, under the 
lead of Bismarck, having agreed to maintain a 
naval blockade of those portions of the East coast 
where the slave trade is most vigorously carried 
on. The chief difficulty in the way of secur- 
ing concerted and continued action, in good 
faith, on the part of the leading Governments 
arises from the growing complication of interests 
in Africa. What this continent and the far East 
have done in former times in the way of furnishing 
material for national embroilments on a great 
scale Africa promises to do to-day. The brutalities 
of the slave trade, however, are too atrocious for 
civilized States, however selfish, to overlook them, 
and it will be a great gain for the Dark Continent if 
the division of her territory can be stayed long 
enough to permit the invaders to stamp out the 
curse of slave-trading. 


* 
* 


Recent events in Africa have turned the tide of 
feeling strongly against European enterprise of all 
sorts among the natives of the interior and the 
eastern parts of the country, and the death of 
Major Barttelot has added to the difficulties which 
surround Emin Pasha and which also surround 
Stanley if he is still alive. This recent outbreak 
of opposition to European influence has been stimu- 
lated largely by Arabs, whose profitable business in 
kidnapping natives and selling them as slaves is 
being seriously interfered with. The Arabs have a 
great influence in Eastern Africa, and are in a posi- 
tion to give Europeans a great deal of trouble if 


they choose to do it, and they have apparently de- 
termined upon something like concerted resistance. 
Stories are being circulated of the oppression of 
European officers representing the various Powers. 
No doubt there is ground for some of these reports, 
but in the main they grow out of Arab interference 
and jealousy. There have already been numerous 
struggles between Arab and English traders near 
Lake Nyassa. A German exploring expedition has 
been broken up, and other expeditions from the 
neighborhood of Zanzibar have been made impos- 
sible. Emin Pasha is entirely isolated, and it is 
now nearly a year since he has been heard from. 
The fact that no definite news is received from 
Stanley’s expedition encourages the hope that he is 
still alive; it is not believed that the destruction of 


an entire caravan could be concealed many months. 


* * 
* 


Important changes have already been set in 
motion by the building of railroads in the far East- 
We have already given an account of the trans- 
Caspian railroad in Bokhara and Samarcand, the 
latter having been reached late in May of the pres- 
ent year. When the road was first projected the 
people of Bokhara opposed its coming with great 
earnestness, foreseeing that it would be a powerful 
agency in the hands of Russia; but the advantages 
which the road brings to the country are so evident 
that their opposition has been overcome, and the 
effect of European influences is already marked. 
One interesting feature of the development stimu- 
lated by the railroad is the improvement being made 
in the sanitary condition of the cities. Oriental 
cities have heretofore been the seed-beds of disease ; 
every known hygienic law has been constantly vio- 
lated. Now, however, the incoming of European 
physicians has already begun to effect a marked 
improvement. Russian business houses are estab- 
lishing agencies and introducing European manu- 
factures, and Russian traders penetrate the country 
in all directions. In return Bokhara is exporting 
largely to Europe; its merchants visit the great 
Russian fair, and sell their products ; Samarcand 
disposes of its silks in Moscow and St. Petersburg ; 
and there is a large and growing interchange of 
commodities between Europe and the East by means 
of railroad communication. It is painful, however,- 
to note the fact that while Russia has introduced 
many ef the arts of civilization, the Russians have 
also introduced the use of liquors and the habit of 
gambling. Another railroad enterprise is being 
pushed rapidly forward, this time into the interior 
of Persia. ‘The new road starts at Recht, on the 
Caspian Sea, and runs to Teheran ; and itis believed 
that the time is not distant when it will be extended 
to Herat on the east, and to the Persian Gulf on 
the south. The road is under Russian control ex- 
clusively. 

The collision between the famous Cunard “ ocean 
greyhound ” the “ Umbria” and the freight steam- 
ship the “Iberia” on Saturday last will take its 


| place as one of the most remarkable among the 


many curious stories of ocean disaster. The Cu- 
narder was moving, it is said, at quarter speed on its 
way out from Sandy Hook in a dense fog; it was 
known by sounds of the fog-horn that another ves- 
sel was close at hand, but when seen it was too late 
to check the momentum of the great steamship. 
The “Umbria” struck the other vessel about 
twenty feet from the stern-post, and literally sliced 
off a section of the ship. Yet, strange to say, no 
life was lost, and the bulk of the injured vessel 
floated perfectly well. The crew and officers were 
transferred in safety to the “ Umbria,” and earried 
back to New York, notwithstanding their desire to 
be left with their injured ship. The “ Iberia ” kept 
afloat for thirty-two hours, finally sinking in eighty 
feet of water. This will go far to restore the con- 
fidence in the efficacy of water-tight compartments 
in steamships, which has been somewhat shaken by 
two or three recent disasters. A more deplorable 
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calamity of the week is that of the explosion in the 
mine at Frontenac, Kan., by which nearly fifty men 
were killed and a large number seriously injured. 
The scenes about the mouth of the pit as the bodies 
were brought out are described as distressing in the 
extreme. The exact cause of the disaster does not 
seem to be known. 


* 
* 


We publish from a member of the W. C. T. U. a 
letter in another column to which we call our read- 
ers’ attention. The resolution on which we animad- 
verted was, as we now understand the facts, re- 
ported for adoption by the Committee on Platform, 
but was finally neither approved nor negatived, but 
simply dropped. We are very glad to record this 
fact, and to know that the policy of repression 
urged upon the Convention was not to any full 
extent adopted by the Convention, and that the 
platform which was given to us as the platform of 
the Convention was not fully agreed upon by the 
body as a body. We nevertheless continue to think 
that the Convention made a great mistake in refus- 
ing to allow a respectful protest to be read. It is 
true that when a question has been decided by such 
a body some limit should be put to the discussion of 
that principle; but this limit should be put, not by a 
general law prohibiting all debate, but by a special 
by-law fixing the time and the condition under 
which such debate is to be allowed. 

* * 
* 

GENERAL News.—The appeal of Professor Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, of Andover, against the decision of 
the Board of Visitors is now being considered by 
the full bench of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, in session at Salem. A preliminary hearing 
upon the bill in equity will take place on December 
3. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the English states- 
man, has arrived in this country; he will be mar- 
ried this week at Washington to the daughter of 
Secretary Endicott. A decision has just been 
rendered by the United States Supreme Court re- 
versing the judgment of the Circuit Court sustain- 
ing the demurrer of the Bell Telephone Company 
to the Government suit; this practically reopens 
the whole case.———Sir Charles Warren, Chief of the 
London Metropolitan Police, has resigned on ac- 
count of the popular indignation at the failure of 
the police to discover the perpetrator of the White- 
chapel-murders. A ninth victim was found last 
week in Spitalfields, murdered under the same atro- 
cious circumstances as in the former cases. The 
Anarchists observed last week in Chicago and New 
York the anniversary of the hanging of Spies and 
his associates, with a good deal of noise, but no 
attempts at violence. Sefior Canovas, the Spanish 
Conservative leader, was attacked by a mob in 
Madrid last week; his carriage was demgalished, 
and he was slightly injured. It is reported from 
Africa that the present “ Mahdi” has attacked, 
with 70,000 men, the town of Wadai, and has eapt- 
ured it, after losing 3,000 men. W. H. Barnum, 
Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, 
is said to be dying at his home in Connecticut. 
The ‘United States Supreme Court has decided 
against an appeal in the case of Jaehne, the first 
convicted “ boodle Alderman. 


LESSONS FROM THE ELECTION. 


UR readers will find in our Outlook column an 
interpretation in detail of last week's election, 
a comparison of majorities with those of four years 
ago, and some special deductions drawn therefrom. 
Referring to that page for details, we propose here 
simply to indicate what appears to us to be the 
moral significance of the decisive vote of last ‘Tues- 
day. A paragraph of preliminary explanation of 
our purpose is necessary. 
The net result of such an election is the product 
of a great variety of influences, some very good, 
some very bad, some very mixed. Prejudice, pas- 


sion,‘ambition, and undisguised corruption all enter 
into and affect, sometimes decisively affect, the re- 
sult. ‘To some of our readers doubtless a popular 
election appears to be little else than a witches’ eal- 


dron, with its 
“ Boil and bubble, 


Toil and trouble,” 


and the voice of the oracle to be as enigmatical 
in the one case as in the other. 
this article will be without a reason for its existence. 
If history is not an orderly and regular develop- 
ment, but only a confused and chaotic series of law- 
less movements, if this ocean is only a mass of waves 
tossed into irregular action by the capricious winds, 
and without currents or tides on which the naviga- 
tor may depend, it is useless to attempt an under- 
standing of its movements. In that case there is 
no understanding of them because there is no intelli- 
gence in them. But we do not so read history. 
Democracy moves along its road in a very indirect 
and irregular fashion, and is encumbered by a great 
host of mere camp-followers and stragglers; and 
not all, perhaps not even a majority, of the army 
understand their own movement, whither they are 
But there is a reason in the move- 


To such readers 


going or why. 
ment, and an issue to be expected from it. 
who lived in the days of Simon de Montfort could 
not discern in the cross-purposes and corrupt influ- 
ences of that age, as we can now, the growth of pop- 
ular power embodying itself in a future House of 
the Commons; nor could they who were shocked 
and alienated by the licentiousness and eupidity of 
Henry VIIL., in his godless and immoral war on 
the monasteries, recognize, in the unreasoning popu- 
lar support which made his success possible, an in- 
stinctive movement toward an emancipated Church 
and State for England, and through her for all the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It is never easy in the midst of 
such movements to read their real historic significance 
aright. But the attempt is not wholly vain if it 
induces us to measure current events by some higher 
standard than their effect on temporary policies and 
parties, even though our measuring be imperfect or 
even quite erroneous. Such a measurement we 
attempt here. 


‘Those 


One fact is so clearly exhibited in this canvass 
that there is no room to question it. It is the fact, 
very clearly brought out by Mr. E. P. Clark in The 
Christian Union for October 25, that the liquor 
interest is Democratic or Republican as best serves 
its purpose. We may confidently count as a factor 
in future elections on the united support of the 
friend of the saloon by the vote of the saloon ; while, 
as yet, we unfortunately have to count on a divided 
‘ute of its enemies. Of this aspect of the election 
we have spoken in the Outlook; the second and 
larger lesson of the election is not so clear, and 
our interpretation of it is not likely to be accepted 
so readily. But we ask for it at least the impartial 
and unprejudiced consideration of the reader, what- 
ever his political predilection. It is not true that 
the Democratic platform was a free-trade plat- 
form ; but it is true that it was an anti-protection 
platform. It logically involved the doctrine, cour- 
ageously avowed by the President, that the tariff is 
a tax, that unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, 
and that all taxation which is not necessary for the 
expenses of the Government, economically admin- 
istered, is unnecessary taxation. It was courageous 
and hopeful; did not fear to have the Republic 
enter into competition with the world’s industries ; 
believed it could do so with safety and with profit. 
Its policy, legitimately carried out, would have led 
ultimately to the admission of all products of foreign 
labor to free competition with our own, except as 
an import duty was necessary for national revenue. 
It would have naturally, though not necessarily, 
carried with it the admission of the foreign laborer 
as well as the foreign product. It was a policy 
which looked toward, if it was not founded on, the 
brotherhood of man, the reciprocity of nations, and 


liberty as the only needed safeguard of our national 
life and welfare. The Republican platform, on the 
contrary, was avowedly and distinctively a protection 
platform; its policy one of a cautious self-interest. 
It refused to have the Republic enter into free com- 
petition with the world’s industries ; did not believe 
that such competition would be profitable ; doubted 
whether it would be safe. Its most aggressive and 
consistent leaders were ready to take the tax off of 
whisky rather than to lessen the protective walls 
built for the exclusion of foreign competition; or 
even to refuse competing goods an entry altogether 
by making a tax so high that no goods would enter 
and no revenue be received. Its most radical rep- 
resentatives denied that the tariff was a tax, or 
And though the 
further issue was not distinctly raised in the eam- 


that its first object was revenue. 


paign, a necessary corollary would be, we think will 
be, some method of limiting the immigration of 
foreign laborers to supplement the method already 
aulopted for limiting the importation of the foreign 
product. 

Now, the one salient and substantial point in the 
complicated and perplexing results of last Tuesday’s 
election is the recorded verdict of the American 
people on this issue. They have adopted the pol- 
icy of caution, not that of courage; the policy of 
national self-interest, not that of generous and fear- 
less reciprocity ina brotherhood of the race. They 
have decided that in the present condition of the 
world they will take care of the wages of their own 
workers, no matter who suffers from poverty in other 
lands ; that they have all they can do to take eare 
of their own populations, without giving by indiree- 
tion through their markets any benefit to the popu- 
lation of other lands. They have not decided that 
they will not modify the tariff, nor that they will 
not reduce taxation; but that they will intrust the 
modification of the tariff to the party that refuses 
to regard it as a tax, and that is pledged to keep up 
the wall which excludes competition with the prod- 
ucts of other countries. Their decision is that in 
the present state of national development self-pro- 
tection is the first national duty; that until self- 
protection is fully assured we will try no experiments. 
Whether they have decided this question wisely ; 
whether wisely the question how that scli-proteetion 
is best to be secured ; whether wisely the party to 
whose keeping they intrust it, we do not here diseuss. 
We only attempt to read the National instinet which 
has uttered itself in the National election. That 
instinet of self-preservation we believe to be sound, 
in the present National condition ; though the method 
it has chosen for self-protection is not the method 
the writer of this article would have chosen. 

We hope that the President-elect will have the 
skill to gather about him advisers who can and will 
shape the policy of the Nation during the next four 
years in accordance with this National will. Such 
a policy would include some measures for restriet- 
ing foreign immigration; a continuance of the 
vigorous measures already inaugurated against po- 
lygamy in the Territories ; a comprehensive system 
of edueation for the Indians, the wards of the 
Nation ; sume measures to promote and push for- 
ward edueation at National expense in all the Ter- 
ritories, which are under National control; and at 
least a frank and full discussion, hitherto stifled in 
the House of Representatives, «f the question of 
National aid to education in the Southern States. Tt 
would also include a serious consideration, and at 
as early a date as possible a settled policy in the 
States, respecting the two fundamental problems, 
the School Question and the Liquor Question. The 
National instinet has declared for a party and a 
policy which is founded on National and corporate 
action for National and corporate welfare, as against 
It will be well 
for the Nation if the Republican party interprets 
wisely this instinct and adopts vigorously the policy 
of National life and National individuality which 
this election demands. 


individualism and free competition. 
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THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


HE refusal of the Prudential Committee to 
accept Mr. Noyes, recommended for appoint- 
ment as missionary by the substantially unanimous 
vote of a Congregational Council, is not an alto- 
gether regrettable fact. The special pleading of 
the Committee, which we publish in another column, 
cannot obscure the issue which their action makes 
emphatic ; and since the issue has been raised, it is 
desirable that it should be fully understood by the 
churches. That issue is not the personal one 
whether this or that man shall be sent out as a mis- 
sionary, nor the theological one whether holding in 
a more or less positive manner the Andover view 


should unfit one to be sent out as a missionary ; 


it is the broad one whether the work of carrying 
the Gospel to the heathen is one to be carried on 
by the Church of Christ or by a local and non-repre- 
sentative Committee, elected by a very limited and 
wholly non-representative Board, self-constituted for 
the purpose. If it be said, as it sometimes has 
been said, that Congregationalism as a polity does 
not allow the churches to be represented in its mis- 
sionary boards, we should leave the Congregation- 
alists to answer the indictment thus preferred 
against them. Christ bade his church, Go preach 
the Gospel, and to his church promised his guid- 
ing and inspiring presence, and if the Congrega- 
tionalists have organized a church so constituted 
that it has to delegate that function and pass that 
promise over to a local and practically self-elected 
Committee, they would better reorganize and get 
themselves on a basis which accords with the com- 
mands and the promises of Christ. 

It has long been evident, and was not even ques- 
tioned at either Des Moines or Springfield, that Dr. 
Alden, and under his guidance the Prudential Com- 
mittee, has laid down theological conditions for the 
ordination of missionaries which the Congregational 
churches do not require for ordination to the min- 
isterial office athome. But it was claimed that the 
conditions ought to be different. In the case of Mr. 
Noyes, however, a large council,on which was a 
very considerable representation of distinctively con- 
servative theologians, a council whose churches gave 
in 1887 one-fourth of the entire Congregational con- 
tributions of the State to the Board, after long and 
patient discussion, and a full and frank conference 
with Mr. Noyes, voted, with but one dissenting 
voice, to ordain Mr. Noyes as a missionary. Dr. 
Dexter, the editor of the chief denominational organ 
in the United States, and certainly no friend of the 
Andover theory, has publicly declared Mr. Noyes 
theologically competent for ordination, according to 
the standard established by the official action of the 
Board itself. One has but to read side by side Mr. 
Noyes’s statement and the declarations of Dr. Storrs, 
the newly elected President of the Board, to see 
that Dr. Storrs, if present at the Council, would 
have agreed with Dr. Dexter in that opinion. But 
all this—the opinion of the Council, of the press, of 
the President of the Board himself, as reflecting the 
public sentiment of the churches—is set aside by the 
action of a bare majority of a Committee (for the 
Committee was nearly evenly divided) who, because 
they are not amenable to the churches, act in quiet 
disregard of the judgment of the churches. 

We stop for a moment to put here side by side 
the interpretation which Dr. Storrs has publicly put 
upon the public action of this Board, and the con- 
victions of Mr. Noyes as expressed before the 
Council and repeated before the Committee of the 
Board : 

MR. NOYES. DR. STORRS. 
Those who do not hear| It has been already 


be a reasonable hope that 
somehow, before their des- 
tinies are fixed, there 
shall be revealed to them 
the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. In this, asin every 
other question to which 
God has given no distinct 
answer, I merely claim the 
liberty of the Gospel. 


the whole momentous mat- 
ter to which it refers in the 
hands of Him who as 
Judge of all the earth will 
do what is right in wisdom 
and love, no hindrance is 
interposed to immediate 
appointment. This seems 
to me entirely accordant, 
both in letter and spirit, 


the message in this life I 
trustfully leave to God. I 
do not claim to know God’s 
dealing with them, but I 
do not refuse to think about 
them. I entertain in their 
behalf what I conceive to 


unanimously decided, as I 
understand it, that when 
one does not find the new 
theory sustained by the 
Bible, and does not hold it 
as part of an accepted spec- 
ulative scheme, but leaves 


with the repeated action of 
the Board. 

It is scarcely possible that any one reading these 
two declarations can differ from Dr. Dexter in his 
belief that Mr. Noyes fairly comes within the theo- 
logical limits prescribed even by the Board itself as 
interpreted by its President. It would be unrea- 
sonable to ask of Dr. Storrs that he should assume 
a responsibility not devolved upon him, and endeavor 
to secure a different result from the Committee 
in the case of Mr. Noyes, or even publicly express 
dissent from their action. But we shall be sur- 
prised if that action does not quicken his desire for 
such changes in the Board as will make it truly 
representative of the churches. 

We have written thus as though the report of the 
Committee, given on another page, correctly stated 
the facts in this case. Justice to Mr. Noyes compels 
the reluctant declaration that this is not the case. 
It is singularly disingenuous, and, since it will go 
to many readers who will never hear Mr. Noyes’s 
reply, the disingenuousness is singularly unchivalric, 
to give to it no harsher epithet. Two illustrations 
may suffice to at once make clear our meaning and 
demonstrate the correctness of this serious 
accusation. This Committee, by their report, 
make Mr. Noyes say: “I entertain a reasonable 
hope that the love of God in Christ will be 
revealed after death to those who have not 
received him or rejected him on earth.” The 
italics are ours. What he did say was: “I enter- 
tain on their behalf what I conceive to be a reason- 
able hope that somehow, before their destinies 
are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the 
love of God in Christ Jesus.” Is it possible that 
the Committee thought these two expressions to be 
identical? If so, why did they substitute their own 
interpretation for his statement ? and this they have 
done without intimating to the reader that they 
had done so. This is dangerously near some of 
the partisan dishonesties of the last political cam- 
paign. Again, they report at length the supposed 
declarations of Mr. Noyes in previous communica- 
tions with the Committee, and lay great emphasis on 
Mr. Noyes’s alleged refusal to withdraw his previous 
statements. Why do they not tell the public ex- 
actly what he said ?—which was this (the italics again 
are ours): “I desire neither to withdraw nor to 
reaffirm any previous statement of mine. I do not 
withdraw my previous statements, because such a 
withdrawal might be understood as a recantation on 
my part. Neither do I reaffirm them, because in 
that case I might be understood as reaffirming all the 
misunderstandings in regard to them. My last state- 
ment made at the time of my ordination represents 
my views fully and clearly. I desire to have it explain 
all other statements, and by it I wish to be judged.” 
In their report the Prudential Committee wholly 
suppress this statement. We appeal to the sense 
of fair play and honest dealing in the American 
public, whether such a suppressio veri as this is 
consistent with either fair play or honest dealing. 
No Christian gentleman owes to truth a less allegi- 
ance than is exacted by the law from the witness 
in the court-room—a purpose and pledge to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
This the Committee have not done. 

These are plain words. In our judgment the 
time has come for plain words. The public should 
know, not only the real issue, but who are trying to 
obscure it. We give in full in this week’s Christian 
Union the report of the Committee. We give in 
brief an indictment of its disingenuousness. If it 


is capable of defense, our columns are open to the 
defender. Whatever the majority of conservatives 
may think as to the theology involved in this ques- 
tion, there are very few of them who will desire to 
see it defended by false or partial and misrepresent- 
ing quotations. We have received Mr. Noyes’s 
statement too late for publication this week. We 
shall give it to our readers next week. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE ART SEASON. 


dope claims may be put forth regard- 
ing the material growth of some of the busy 
cities of the Middle West, the place held by the 
metropolis as the American art center becomes 
more clearly defined every year. For the coming 
season there is promise of much good work and of 
that substantial interest necessary to the success of 
a season, since art cannot be wholly dissociated in 
practice from commercial considerations. ‘The cause 
of art in New York, as we have intimated, influ- 
ences interest in art throughout the country, and 
the outlook for the New York season is therefore 
of consequence to all who care for art. A small 
collection of Mr. G. H. Boughton’s paintings has 
been shown at the Avery Gallery, with the result 
of a clearer definition of the artist’s limitations 
than his friends could have desired. The first 
“important” exhibition has been that of the paint- 
ings of the Russian, Vassili Verestchagin, painter, 
traveler, and soldier, who has gathered his mate- 
rials in the Caucasus, Thibet, Central Asia, India, 
and on the Balkans among the horrors of the 
Tureo-Russian War. The artist as explorer and 
ethnologist has come to be a recognized feature 
of modern art; but Verestchagin, in addition to 
mere novelty of theme, shows personality and 
some dramatic force. After the course of Russian 
literature which we have lately had, an expression 
of Russian character in pictorial art will be viewed 
with interest. In the latter part of December the 
Metropolitan Museum will be opened to the public, 
an event distinguished by the occupancy of the two 
new wings for the first time. It is said that the 
Museum collections, with recent additions, are al- 
ready sufficient to more than fill the new wings. A 
collection of Egyptian mummies has been added to 
this department, and there are various other things 
which are considered to be of much importance. 
Many worthy people have desired to perpetuate 
their memories by making gifts to the Museum, and 
the trustees have felt obliged to accept nearly all 
that has been offered. The natural result is that 
the Museum is in danger of becoming a storehouse 
of miscellaneous curiosities and of good and worth- 
less examples of art mingled in discouraging con- 
fusion. This overcrowding will probably be as- 
signed as the reason for the slight attention given 
to American art. The “Tribune” has proposed 
that the Museum should devote one gallery solely 
to paintings by American artists. There is already 
a promising beginning for a representative Ameri- 
ean collection in Dannat’s “Quartette” and exam- 
ples of George Inness, Swain Gifford, Alden Weir, 
F. D. Millet, and several others. Thus far no 
special attention has been paid to American art. 
On the contrary, some artists complain that certain 
prize pictures have been “ skied” or otherwise un- 
favorably placed. It is stated that another large 
painting is to be presented to the Museum—Makart’s 
“ Diana’s Hunting Party,” the largest example of 
the once much eulogized Viennese colorist which 
has been seen in this country. Of more importance is 
the announcement that two portraits by Rembrandt 
painted in 1632 are to be given to the Museum. 

In the latter part of November the autumn ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design will be 
opened, and it is expected that the progressive spirit 
shown last year will be maintained. The Architect- 
ural League will exhibit drawings and designs in 
decorative art at the Fifth Avenue Galleries in the 
latter part of December. If we cannot have the 
renowned Whistler himself, we are to be permitted 
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to see a collection of his water-colors and pastels, 
which will be shown at the Wunderlich Gallery 
early in the year. Let us hope that, unlike Mr. 
Whistler himself, the work may not “disappoint a 
continent.” At the same gallery there is to be an 
exhibition of the etched work of Mr. C. A. Platt. 
There is also promise of an exhibition of the works 
of the former pupil of Fortuny, Villegas, whose 
decorative intent and vivid color are illustrated in 
such private collections as those of Messrs. W. T. 
Walters, Cornelius Vanderbilt, August Belmont, 
and Henry G. Marquand. Messrs. Boussod, Valadon 
& Co. are to open an exhibition of drawings by 
Détaille done in illustration of the “ Book 
of the French Army.” Whether the season 
will bring any “sensational” picture sale is yet 
uncertain, but there is said to be a probability 
of one sale which will present certain examples of 
French art of the first importance. Two sales are 
positively announced. Mr. James H. Stebbins, a 
frequent exhibitor at the Union League Club, has 
lived much in Paris, where he has collected seventy- 
nine oils and water-colors. ‘These are for the most 
part examples of certain brilliant Franco-Spanish 
and Franco-Italian figure painters—Fortuny, Vil- 
legas, Madrazo, Alvarez, Rico—and in addition there 
are four paintings by Meissonier, the “ Gray Cardi- 
nal” and “Moliére and Louis XIV.,” by Gerome, 
and pictures by Vibert, De Nittis, and De Neuville. 
The collection of Mr. Isaac Walker, also to be sold 
at auction, contains over two hundred examples of 
native and foreign art. 

The reports from the studios indicate an activity 
which will doubtless advance the interests of Amer- 
ican art. The outlook encourages faith in the ap- 
pearance of much good work and in its substantial 
appreciation by the public, and, as this brief résumé 
may indicate, the season promises many features of 
unusual interest. 


THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


HE request of the Berkeley Street Church to the 
f American Board, made on the recommenda- 
tion of a large’ and representative council of Con- 
gregational churches, already reported in our col- 
umns, that the American Board would receive and 
send to Japan the Rev. William H. Noyes as a mis- 
sionary to Japan, has been refused by the Pruden- 
tial Committee. It is an open secret that the Com- 
mittee was very nearly evenly divided upon the 
question, though the majority is not officially re- 
ported. The letter of the Committee of the Board 
to the Berkeley Street Church is as follows. We 
comment on it in another column: 

Rooms oF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF ) 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Nov. 1888. 
To the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, the Rev. Charles A. 

Dickinson, Pastor: 

Dear BRETHREN,— Your communication to the Pru- 
dential Committee, reporting the action of your church 
in the case of the Rev. William H. Noyes, was received 
October 30, and communicated to the Commu on the 
same day. Your letter, together with all the docu- 
ments inclosed, including the statement of the Berkeley 
Street Church made October 22 to the Ecclesiastical 
Council, the official minutes of the Council, the state- 
ment of Christian experience and doctrinal views pre- 
sented by the candidate to the Council, also a steno- 

phic report of the proceedings of the Council during 
its open session, and other papers bearing upon the 
matter, have all been read-in full, and a large portion 
of them more than once, during our sessions, e re- 
quest that you have made, that the Prudential Commit- 
tee would accept Mr. Noyes as a missionary of the 
American Board and send him to Japan, received im- 
mediate and careful attention. The Committee at once 
informed Mr. Noyes that it would be pleased to meet 
him for personal conference in order that he might 
have, what the Committee has always been forward to 

nt him, according to its custom in all similar cases, 
the amplest opportunity to make whatever statements 
he might desire. Mr. Noyes ay ee: our invitation, 
and at a special meeting of the Committee, October 
31, a protracted conference with him was held. 

You are, of course, aware that the question of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes as a missionary of the Board 
is not a new one to the Prudential Committee. His 


first application was presented June 11, 1886, in the 
usual form, as indicated in the printed “ Manual for 
Candidates,” there having been no previous conference 
or correspondence with the Secretaries upon the mat- 
ter. The Committee, after hearing the paper, re- 


quested that the candidate be invited to visit the mis- 
sionary rooms for conference with the Secretaries. The 
invitation was accepted, and the conference was held 
with the three Secretaries together. The impressions 
derived from this interview were put into writing, care- 
fully looked over and approved by the three Secretaries 
as a correct statement, and presented to the Commit- 
tee. The Secretaries understood Mr. Noyes as favor- 
ing the hypothesis of a probation after death for those 
who do not hear the Gospel of Christ during earthly 
life, this idea being presented by him in different forms, 
with calm, clear conviction, that conviction being, in 
his view, an inference frem the universal offer of grace 
through Christ. 

The report of this interview, in whieh the three Sec- 
retaries agreed, led the Committee to vote that it was 
inexpedient to make the missionary appointment at that 
time, and it was also voted that the written report be 
submitted to Mr. Noyes for approval or modification as 
he might desire. This was | se with the result that 
the candidate, in a written communication, reviewed the 
report, showing in what particulars the language used 
seemed to imply more than he intended to convey, and 
giving in his own language his views upon the points at 
issue. 

The following are extracts from this communication : 

“T conceive these views as to the continuation of pro- 
bation to be at best only a corollary of other beliefs as 
to the universality of the Atonement. To me it seems 
a necessary ieaelleny, but none the less a corollary. 

“ Moreover, there are particular passages of Seript- 
ure which I understand to refer to an opportunity of 
<< Christ in the future life. 

“In regard to this particular matter of a probation 
after death, as before explained, I do believe that it is 
‘Scriptural,’ not as explicitly revealed and enforced, 
but as in harmony with Scripture ; ‘important,’ not as 
being a central and fundamental doctrine of Christian- 
ity, but because it honors Christ in giving completeness 
to his work. I may be said to be ‘established in this 
view,’ if by that is meant that increasing light inclines 
me to it more and more. 

“It is a corollary and inference to be deduced from 
the positive teaching of Scripture.” 

These statements seemed to the Committee at the 
time conclusive as to Mr. Noyes’s acceptance of opin- 
ions which were not in conformity to the basis of faith 
on which the Board has been conducted, and accord- 
ingly it was decided that no change in the previous 
action of the Committee was called for. This was in 
June, 1886, the official communication from the Clerk 
announcing the action of the Committee closing with 
these mene : “The warmest personal interest in your- 
self was expressed by all the gentlemen around the 
table, and the hope that before you clese your pre- 

ratory studies during the coming year the way may 
be openall by which you may be able to be commissioned 
to the missionary work in India, so dear to you and to 
us. I need not assure you how happy we shall be at 
any time to confer with you personally or to hear from 
you at these rooms.” 

The action of the Committee in this case and in one 
or two similar cases was presented to the Board at the 
next annual meeting, held at Des Moines in October, 
1886, and after free and prolonged discussion the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves the 
principle upon which the Prudential Committee has 
continued to act in regard to appointments for mis- 
sionary service, in strictly conforming to the well- 
understood and permanent basis of doctrinal faith upon 
which the missions of the Board have been steadily con- 
ducted, and to which, in the exercise of its sacred trust, 
the Committee had no option but to conform. 

“The Board is constrained to look with grave appre- 
hension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of a 
probation after death, which has been recently broached 
and diligently propagated, that seem divisive and per- 
versive, and dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad. In view of those tendencies they do heartily 
approve the action of the; Prudential Committee in 
carefully guarding the Board from any committal to 
approval of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of 
that caution in time to come.” 

In April, 1887, Mr. Noyes renewed his application, 
conjointly with one of his friends, presenting another 
statement of doctrinal faith, declining, however, to 
withdraw the statements which led to the previous ac- 
tion of the Committee. Of course the Committee could 
only reaffirm its former action, as expressed in the fol- 
lowing minute : 

“While recognizing the ability of the revised and 
carefully prepared statements of Messrs. ‘ and 
Noyes of their religious belief, yet in view of the decla- 
ration of Mr. Noyes that he does not withdraw his pre- 
“ious statement in relation to ‘ the belief in a continued 

robation’ for ‘those who die without the knowledge of 

hrist,’ and that he regards this belief as ‘in harmony 
with Scripture,’ and one which ‘ honors Christ in giving 
completeness to his work,’ . . . ‘a necessary corollary ’ 
of a belief in ‘the universality of the atonement,’ it was 
agreed that, in accordance with the instructions re- 
ceived from the Board at its last annual meeting, the 
Committee has no option but to decline to appoint the 
candidate so long as he holds these views.” : 

In sending a copy of this minute to the candidate, 
the Clerk added : “I would take occasion to renew the 


1 Torrey, who has since been ordained to the ministry by a 
representative council of Congregational churches. 


expression previously given you of our warm interest in 
yourself personally, and our earnest desire and hope 
that your views upon the important subject referred to 
may in due time be so modified that your longing for 
foreign service under the care of the Board may yet be 
gratified.” 

Here the matter has stood since that date, the whole 
subject involved, with the correspondence connected 
with this case, having been in the meanwhile laid fully 
before the Board at its annual meeting at Springfield, 
October 4, 1887, when the following decisive resolu- 
tions were adopted : “That the Board adheres to the 
position taken at the last annual meeting at Des Moines 
concerning the doctrine of future probation, reaftirms 
its utterances made at that time, and accepts the inter- 
pretation of the Prudential Committee as the true inter- 
pretation of its action. That we recommend to the Pru- 
dential Committee an unabated carefulness in guarding 
the Board from any committal to the approval of that 
doctrine.” Since this decisive action of the Board, the 
course of the Prudential Committee in relation to the 
matter at issue has been clear and plain. 

As the ease of Mr. Noyes, through the request of the 
Berkeley Street Church, now comes for the third time 
before us, itis manifestly impossible for the Committee 
to ignore these previous statements repeatedly and de- 
liberately made by the candidate. But we had ardently 
hoped, when your application in his behalf was pre- 
sented, that it would be found that experience and 
further study had so far modified his previously ex- 
pressed views that he could withdraw his former state- 
ments, and so express himself that he could be heartily 
approved by the Committee without any violation of 
the instructions of the Board. But in this particular 
the Committee has been disappointed. Had Mr. Noyes 
been able to withdraw or modify the statements pre- 
viously made to the Committee, and reported to the 
Beard, it might have been possible to have considered 
his ease simply on the basis of a new statement ; but 
he repeatedly assured the Committee, in the confer- 
ence held with him since your application was made to 
us, that he has not consciously altered his opinions or 
his expression of them. Moreover, he now uses the fol- 
lowing language : “ With the Gospel message there 
comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to repent. 
‘ I entertain a reasonable hope that the love of 
God in Christ will be revealed after death to those who 
have not received him or rejected him on earth. . . 
It gives me a comforting thought of God. I do not 
promise to seal my lips to any one when I believe he 
could be helped to God by knowing what my hope was, 
but I would speak to them only with the hope of bring- 
ing them nearer to God.” 

These statements, taken in connection with those 
which have been previously given, and with the repeated 
declaration that there has been no change in his opinions 
= the subject since his first application, make it 
plain that Mr. Noyes is clearly included among those 
candidates who accept under some form of statement 
a hypothesis of a probation after death, in relation to 
whom the Board has given its instructions to the Com- 
mittee in the most emphatic words—“to decline to 
appoint candidates who hold these views.” 

r. Noyes cannot fairly be regarded as belonging to 
a class of applicants indicated by the President of the 
Board, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, who in his letter accepting 
the Presidency refers to what had been the previous 
action of the Committee as follows: “It has already 
unanimously been decided, as I understand it, that when 
one does not find the new theory sustained by the Bible, 
and does not hold it as part of an accepted speculative 
scheme, but leaves the whole momentous matter to 
which it refers in the hands of Him who as Judge of all 
the earth will do what is right in wisdom and love, no 
hindrance is interposed to immediate appointment.” 
Much as we wish it, the facts in the case will not per- 
mit us to regard Mr. Noyes as coming within the class 
thus indicated. In our recent interview with him, as 
well as from his previous utterances, it was clear that 
with Mr. Noyes this is not, as expressed by the Presi- 
dent, “a vague hope, acknowledged to be unsupported 
by the Scripture,” but, in his own language, “a neces- 
sary corollary of other beliefs as to the universality of 
the atonement,” “a reasonable hope.” When asked if 
he regarded it as “a fair inference from the Seript- 
ures,” he replied, “If it were not, it would not be a 
reasonable hope.” 

That we are not mistaken as to the position of the 

candidate, and are not influenced by any preconceived 
opinions, is made clear by the public declaration as 
well as private statements of some who stand to him in 
clesest relations. One of these public declarations 
referring to the action of the ordaining Council is as 
follows :! 
* “We call attention to the fact that in respect to 
God’s grace to those who die without knowledge of the 
Gospel the opinions of Mr. Noyes are essentially un- 
changed. The Council did not vote to ordain him 
because he had retracted or substantially modified his 
opinion on that subject. If that were the case, he could 
have applied again, with entire confidence of favorable 
action, to the Prudential Committee. He repeatedly 
affirmed that he had not consciously or intentionally 
changed his opinion or the statement of it.” After 
earnest and sympathetic consideration, and with every 
desire to give the candidate the benefit of any doubt, 
we are wholly unable to regard him as coming within 
the limits of authorized appointment. 


1** Andover Review "’ for November, p. 533. 
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The following is a copy of the minute adopted by 
the Committee at its meeting held upon the 6th instant: 

“ After prolonged and careful consideration of the 
statements in behalf of and by Mr. Noves as presented 
in the documents laid before the Committee by the 
Berkeley Street Church, and in the conference held 
between him and the Committee at its last session, it 
was— 

“ Voted, That inasmuch as the Rev. William H. 
Noyes declines to withdraw the statements made by 
him to the Committee at the time of his previous appli- 
cations for appointment, which favor the hypothesis of 
a probation after death, this hypothesis being, as he 
there states, ‘in harmony with Scripture,’ and one 
which ‘honors Christ in giving completeness to His 
work,’ and which is to him ‘a necessary corollary ’ to a 
belief in the universality of the atonement; and inas- 
much as he has now emphatically stated to the Com- 
mittee that he knows of no change in his feelings or 
his expression of them, nor in his position, since he first 
presented them to the Prudential Committee in 1886, 
except that his faith has become ‘more vital ;’ there- 
fore, in accordance with the instructions given to the 
Committee by the Board at its annual meeting in 1886, 
which was reaffirmed with emphasis in 1887, when this 
particular case was under review, the Committee has 
no option but to decline to appoint the applicant so 
long as he holds these views.” 

In closing, permit us to express our appreciation of 
the missionary interest shown by the Berkeley Street 
Church, and our appreciation of their personal attach- 
ment to Mr. Noyes. 

We must, however, also express the strong conviction 
that should he be sent out as an independent mission- 
ary, it would be highly inexpedient, in view of all the 
circumstances, that he be sent to any missionary field 
under the care of the American Board, since such a 
course would, in our view, be almost inevitably divisive 
in its results both at home and abroad. 

Praying for divine guidance and an abundant bless- 
ing to yourselves, we are, dear brethren and friends, 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 
In behalf and by vote of the Prudential Committee, 

[Signed | A. C. Tuompson, Chairman. 


A MUSIC-LIBRARY LIST FOR AN 
AMATEUR. 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 


My Dear Friend : 

OU write me that you have decided to spend 

some time and money in getting together, as 
soon as is practicable, a music library and collection 
of standard musical works, for your own private 
pleasure and for study in the concert-room and the 
opera-house, during those numerous performances 
which the coming season, for instance, offers the 
intelligent and judicious musical amateur. You 
say that you have given up the idea of devoting 
yourself to the pianoforte and to music practically, 
as you once proposed, and that you have resolved 
instead to settle down within the limits of that 
splendid army of amateurdom who admit to trying 
to hear much music, and know much music, and 
know much about music, but who “do not play” 
any instrument themselves—unless after their own 
unambitious fashion in the sweet privacy of their 
own rooms. You say you had rather know scores 
than how to play chromatic scales smoothly, and that 
henceforth you propose to educate as thoroughly as 
possible your mind and taste—not your fingers. 

“Tell me,” you say, “ what works I can most 
properly include in the little library I propose to 
get together and toward which I have made a be- 
ginning. What do you consider the compositions 
indispensable to my collection to make it fairly 
representative and dignified and valuable for such 
purposes as I want it? I would like you to set 
down a list of, first, scores that an intelligent ama- 
teur’s library ought to contain and that he ought to 
know, and, seeond, add to that fundamental stock a 
reasonable number of extra and more or less dis- 
pensable scores. Please remember, I mean the 
arranged scores for voice and pianoforte, or for 
pianoforte alone, in chief. Pianoforte music, as 
itself, is not to be considered. And I want the list 
made out with special reference to the standard 
cheap editions imported to this country.” 

I take you at your word, my dear H., and I give 
below a scheme for your private, * working ’’ music 
library of scores which you should have on your 
shelves and be as familiar with as study of their 
pages or their public performance allows. In 
several instances you will notice works, vocal or 
orchestral, or both, which have not been heard yet 
in America, or rarely so either here or in Europe. 
This is especially true of the early Italian church 
music mentioned and of certain classical and modern 
operas. But add them to your list, and get to know 
hem as well as you can by study. And I have, as 


you requested, emphatically kept in mind the cheap 
editions, especially the excellent “Peters,” the 
** Novello,” and others, that several New York music 
dealers can always supply. You will observe now 
and then a score at which you will exclaim, “ Why, 
I know that by heart!” Very good; but if you 
have not got a good edition of it on your shelves, 
you should have it for the sake of completeness or 
a paper representation of the composer. I touch 
on the domain of organ or of pianoforte music, per 
se, only as to concertos, and certain important com- 
positions in chamber-music, as it is called. When 
any score or work is not to be procured in the cheap 
edition form, or if another edition of it is preferable, 
I have prefixed an asterisk to it. Operas are ital- 
icized. 

It is a difficult matter to determine exactly what 
to include and what to exclude in such a “ working 
library.” The list is elastic; now on one ground, 
now another, what it omits or includes will be a 
point of criticism to your older musical friends. 
But I have tried to choose the most indispensable 
scores, and to keep the number at its lowest limit 
for a library truly representative of works more or 
less easily and cheaply procured. If you get them 
together, and know them, you will have an acquaint- 
ance with art and some well-filled shelves of which 
you need not be ashamed. 


LIST. 


* Palestrina. Mass of Pope Marcellus. 
Jomelli Requiem. 
Astorga. Stabat Mater. 
Durante. Magnificat. 
Pergolesi. Stabat Mater. 
* La Serva Padrona. 
Bach. St. Matthew Passion-Music. 
Mass in B Minor. 
* A Stronghold Sure. 
Handel. * Messiah. 
* Judas Maccabeus. 
* Israel in Egypt. 
* Samson. 
* Dettingen Te Deum. 
* Jubilate. 
* Rinaldo. 


(If the amateur collector finds a good edition, 
especially an early one, of one or two of the old 
operas of Metastasio, Hasse, or their contemporaries, 
similarly illustrative of the development of the opera 
and of its schools in the eighteenth century, by all 
means include such. A good collection of the Me- 
tastasio librettos is easily procured, and will be 
useful to the student, as showing the eut and color 
of the opera of his day. | 


Gluck. Orpheus. 
Alcestis. 
Iphigena in Aulis. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Armide. 
Méhul. Joseph in Egypt. 
Beethoven. Symphonies, complete. 
Concertos, complete. 
Fidelio. 
Mass in D. 
Mass in C. 
A Collection of Selected Overtures. 
Violin Concerto. 
Mozart. A Collection of the Six Important Sympho- 
nies. 
Concertos, complete. 
A Collection of Overtures, complete. 
Don Giovanni. 
Nozze di Figaro. 
Magic Flute. 
Mass No. XII. 
Requiem. 
Haydn. Symphonies, selected. 
The Creation. 
The Seasons. 
Mass in B Fiat. 
Cimarosa. Jl Matrimonio Segreto. 
Cherubini. Collection of Selected Overtures. 
Medea. 
Les Deux Journées (The Water Carrier). 
Requiem in C Minor. 
Spohr. Jessonda. 
Schubert. Songs, complete, or in good selection. 
Symphony in C. 


Symphony in B Minor (“ Unfinished”). 


Rosamunde. 
Mass No. 5, E Flat. 
Schumann. Symphonies, complete (4), 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale. 
Concerto, Opus 54. 
Quintet, Opus 44. 
* Quartet, Opus 47. 
Manfred. 
Faust. 
Genoveva. 
Mendelssohn. Scotch and Italian Symphonies. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Music. 
Elijah. 
St. Paul, 


Mendelssohn. Ten Selected Overtures. 
Athaliah. 
Hymn of Praise. 
Violin Concerto. 
Chopin. ‘Concertos for Pianoforte (2). 
Boieldieu. La Dame Blanche. 
Jean de Paris. 
Spontini. * Olympia. 
*Ferdinand Cortez. 
Auber. Masaniello. 
Fra Diavolo. 
La Part du Diable. 
Miirschner. Hans Heiling. 
Weber. Der Freischiitz. 
Oberon. 
Euryanthe. 
Concertstiick. 
Heuselt. * Pianoforte Concerto. 
Rossini. Barber of Seville. 
William Teil. 
Stabat Mater. 
Meyerbeer. * Huguenots. 
* Robert le Diable. 
* L’Africaine. 
* Le Prophite. 
* Struensee (incidental music to). 
Halévy. * The Jewess. 
* L’Eclair. 
Gounod. Faust. 
Mass, St. Cecilia. 
The Redemption. 
Bizet. * Carmen. 
Wagner. * Rienzi. 
The Flying Dutchman. 
Tannhéiuser. 
Lohengrin. 
* The Mastersingers. 
Tristan and Isolde. 
* The Rheingold. 
* The Valkyr. 
* Siegfried. 
* The Dusk of the Gods. 
* Parsifal. 
* A Faust Overture. 
Kaiser March. 
Rubinstein. The Tower of Babel. 
* Nero. 
“Ocean” Symphony. 
“ Dramatic ” Symphony. 
Pianoforte Concertos (2). 

Raff. “ Lenore ” Symphony. 

Boito. * Mefistofele. 

Berlioz. * “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony. 

Damnation de Faust. 
* Benvenuto Cellini. 

Bruch. Violin Concerto. 

Goldmark. * Queen of Sheba. 

* Overture, “ Sakuntala.” 

Verdi. Jl Trovatore. 

La Traviata. 
Rigoletto. 
* Aida. 
Otello. 
Manzoni Requiem. 
Brahms. *German Requiem. 
* Second Symphony. 
* Third Symphony. 
Dvorak. Stabat Mater. 
Symphony in D. 
Liszt. * Mass, “Gran.” 
* 3 Selected Symphonic Poems. 
* 3 Selected Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
F. Cowen. Scandinavian Symphony. 
Welsh Symphony. 

I do not add to my list many recent scores that I 
am tempted to name—works of Massenet, Rubin- 
stein, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Raff, and others of 
French, English, or German writers, as I must keep 
within a relatively moderate expense to the col- 
lector. And, as has been said, in reading over the 
above, many a musician will ask, “ Why is this 
not ineluded ?” or, “ Why is thatleft out?” A little 
reflection will probably enable him to answer such 
natural interrogations satisfactorily. 


— 


UNNECESSARY APPREHENSIONS.—An interesting 
lustration of the difficulty of prophesying about a 
young man’s future is to be found in the corre- 
spondence of Sir Henry Taylor. In a letter writ- 
ten fifty years ago Sir Henry Taylor predicts the 
future eminence of Mr. Gladstone, but says that he 
fears two impediments in his development—lack of 
flexibility and lack of physical strength. Curiously 
enough, no Englishman of the century has displayed 
in public life these qualities more strikingly than 
Mr. Gladstone. His flexibility or openness to new 
impressions, and his willingness tochange his princi- 
ples in aceordance with his convictions, have exposed 
him to constant misunderstanding, and have devel- 
oped a suspicion among his more conservative and 
inflexible contemporaries which has even led some of 
them to accuse him of Jesuitism. In the matter of 
physical strength Mr. Gladstone has been for years 
a kind of phenomenon in public life. Indeed, Sir 
Henry Taylor himself, four or five years ago, and 
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after the lapse of fifty years, describes a visit which 
he has just. made to Oxford, where he met Mr. 
Gladstone. The great statesman had been sent 
down by his wife to take a little rest under direc- 
tions to spare himself all exertion, and to go to bed 
early. Sir Henry Taylor reports that at a little 
dinner, as they were leaving the table early in the 
evening, the subject of  Mozley’s Reminiscences ” 
came up. Mr. Gladstone began talking about nine 
o'clock, and the conference broke up at three in the 
morning, the chief talker remarking that he had 
material enough to talk about for three weeks! Sir 
Henry Taylor asks whether any man knows what 
would exhaust Mr. Gladstone. 


A BERLIN LETTER. 
By tHe Countess von Krockow. 

HE seizure of Sir Morell Mackenzie's book took 
place, according to the advices published to-day, 
because of the sentence where he asserts that a 
medical report was demanded “in order to lead 
him into a trap.” As it was Emperor William II. 
who ordered the report referred to made, Macken- 
zie’s expression is declared treasonable and _ the 
spread of his book a misdemeanor. The same advices 
report that Spaarman, the publisher who attempted 
to issue the German edition of ** Frederick the Noble 
and his Doctors,” declared, during his examination 
before the State’s attorney in Styrum, that Empress 
Frederick had read the whole of Mackenzie’s orig- 

inal English manuscript before it was printed. 

The newspapers, although full of the subject, 
give only reports of Von Bergmann’s answers to the 
charges against himself and his German colleagues. 
Their London correspondents mix their accounts of 
the publication in bitter scorn with the murders of 
Jack the Ripper, calling Mackenzie Jackanapes, 
“the Vengeance-thirsty”’ (as in the * Cologne Ga- 
zette”’) ; while long telegraphic extracts are for- 
warded from the articles in England and America 
(like those of the New York “Herald” and the 
“ Evening Post”) that take sides with the German 
physicians against Sir Morell. The tide of public 
feeling, in short, is so violent against the English- 
man that the question may be raised whether the 
little propaganda which Mackenzie’s book might 
have effected could possibly have been commensu- 
rate to the ill-will which another act of censorship 
against the freedom of the press is certain to 
awaken abroad and here. 

It is noticeable in this instance, as it has been in 
others during the long history of this ease of Fred- 
erick III.’s sickness, death, Diary, ete., that the name 
of Empress Frederick is the only one that is used 
with impunity. 

The affair of Geffcken, meanwhile, has sunk for 
the moment into the background of public interest. 
The chief recent event in respect of it is the with- 
drawal of the charge of high treason against the 
Professor. This is a concession, at last, on the 
part of the Government to the absolute authenticity 
of the Diary. In connection with the matter stands 
furthermore, no doubt, the publication of an article 
in Prince Bismarck’s organ, the * North German 
Universal Gazette,” accusing the late Emperor 
Frederick of English leanings. Incidents and dates 
are quoted to prove that disharmony existed be- 
tween Frederick and his father, William L., in re- 
spect of politics. Frederick is described as unprac- 
tical, and as inadequately informed of historical 
precedents. He was not let. into secrets of state. 
As a climax, the paper implies that when he spoke 
of political affairs he did not know of what he was 
talking. It is a repetition, in fact, of the earliest 
retort made by Bismarck against the late Emperor. 
As the whole Conservative and National Liberal 
press copy it, the line of defense may be consid- 
ered marked which the Government has decided 
on taking to weaken the influence of the disclosures 
made in the Diary. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of Frederick’s birth. 
The newspapers contained accounts of the mau- 
soleum to which Emperor Frederick meant to lay the 
keystone in Potsdam ; but the date was otherwise 
little noticed in the Conservative journals compared 
with the long accounts of Emperor William's move- 
ments and the refutation of Mackenzie’s charges. 
I was surprised, therefore, to find a very uncommon 
excitement among the villages and the tenantry 
of the estates which I drove by. In nearly all there 
were open-air gatherings. At dinner it was said 
that “Frederick saplings ’’ had been planted. My 
friend had even been out to the common of her 
village to hear the address of the pastor and shovel 
the first earth on the tree. This had been given by 


her from the manor forest. But one old gentleman 
present declared that he had answered the applica- 
tion of his tenants for a sapling with the advice to 
plant a memorial of Emperor William's triumphal 
visits. 

Conversation turns invariably to this subject of 
the monarch’s journey. Like the tour of General 
Grant, descriptions of it fill column after column of 
the daily papers. The country swells with patriotic 
pride, while in Prussia enthusiasm reaches almost 
to exaltation. Yesterday it interested me to hear 
how Count Herbert Bismarck’s conduct in the 
Vatican would be commented on. That the Prus- 
sian soldier and burger should be beside themselves 
at his having foreed Prince Henry into the papal 
presence, and find the words “ No Prussian Prince 
shall be made to wait in an antechamber” glorious 
chips of the old block, is hardly to be wondered at. 
How the aristocracy, however, who are alert for all 
trespasses against conventional courtesy, would recon- 
cile the minister's violence with their political and 
patriotic pride, was less easy to foresee. 

It does not reconcile them, nor make the attempt 
to; it professes instead to doubt the authenticity of 
the story. 

Besides the press reports, I have heard nothing 
of the Italian journey. 

Of the visit at St. Petersburg an aid-de-camp in 
the Emperor's suit told me recently that the public 
accounts of that were exaggerated. As a matter 
of fact, the cordiality they met with in Russia was 
quite eonventional. They encountered proofs of 
the Russian inclination to France on every hand. 
And he mentioned, as a negligence that was proba- 
bly prepense, the letting of portraits of Napoleon 
hang on the walls of the Emperor’s apartments 
side by side with those of the Tsar. 

As for what goes on outside the world of politics, 
an event of musical interest is the series of concerts 
that Hans von Biilow has begun giving as director 
of the Philharmonic orchestra in Berlin, with D’ Al- 
bert as soloist. The theaters that favored last year 
the realistic dramas of Ibsen open the season with 
romantic pieces of Wildenbruch. The literary 
product of the day is a posthumously published 
tale of Theodore Storm’s, entitled “ The Rider of 
the White Horse.” Storm died on the 4th of July 
of this year, aged seventy-one; the last, as Long- 
fellow was, of a group of lyrical poets that depicted 
the homely scenes of life in a romantie and primi- 
tive light. 


DIVIDED HONORS.’ 


By R. U. Jounson. 


ATURE had late a strife with Art 
‘To prove which bears the worthier part 
In poets’ fame. The words ran high 
While Justice, friend to both, stood by 
To name the victor. 


Nature rose, 
Impressive in her artless pose, 
And in a few words fitly chose 
(Confined to generalities ) 
Pleaded the nature of the thing— 
That singers born to sing must sing— 
That it could not be otherwise ; 
Spoke of the poet’s “ flight of wing,” 
His “ flow of song,” his “ zephyr-sighs,”— 
And hid in trope and allegory 
A whole campaign of a priori. 


Then Art began to plead her cause ; 
Said Nature’s windy words had flaws— 
That e’en the larklet soaring high 

Must surely once have learned to fly 
And eke to sing. Moreover, Song 

Is something more than baby-prattle ; 
Or plow-boy’s carol to the cattle ; 

Or love’s acrostic—though it be 
Faultless (at one extremity); 

Or verse that schoolgirls spoil a day for, 
Found good to print, but not to pay for. 
This well she with herself debated, 
And, lacking points, elaborated, 

And, like a lawyer closely pressed, 
Naught having proved, assumed the rest. 


But Justice, knowing how to prick 

The airy globes of rhetoric, 

Said : “ Friends, your theories are ample, 
Yet light upon the case we need, 


1 Written for the dinner to Mr. James Whitcomb Riley at 
Indianapolis, October 15, 158s. 


And, me judice, she’ll succeed 
Who shall present the best example.” 


A moment both were still as death, 

Then shouted “Shakespeare !” in a breath ; 
And then, confounded by each other 
(While pondering moderated pother), 

Ran down the list of English charmers, 

As in a fugue of two performers : 

"Twas “Chaucer !” “ Philip Sidney !” “ Donne !” 
“George Herbert !” “ Milton !” “Tennyson !” 
And, quick as either one would name them, 
The other would be sure to claim them !— 
Till Justice —blindfold all these years 
Because she can’t believe her eyes— 
Convinced that hearing, too, belies, 

Now pulled her bandage o’er her ears. 
Then Nature, in affected candor, 
Renounced all ownership in Landor, 

And said: “ Let’s both make fair returns ; 
Pll give you Keats—you give me Burns.” 
“No, no,” said Art, “ you have a fit man,— 
Your whole contention lies in Whitman.” 
But, neither wanting from her rival 

A gift of what was hers by right, 

At once there followed a revival 

Of acrimony—till in fright 

Pale Justice, with a sly suggestion 

Of dining, moved the previous question. 


But Nature, conscious of her foree, 

Had in reserve a shrewd resouree, 

And, while the judgment hung uncertain, 
She quickly drew aside a curtain, 

And, full of confidence, said, dryly : 

“T rest my case on Whitcomb Riley ! 
And, further to enforee my right, 

He has consented to recite, 

That all may see by how large part 

He has possession of my heart.” 


Five minutes ! and the wager’s o’er : 

A ballad, homely, simple, true— 

And then, and ever after, you 

See Nature as you'd ne’er before. 7 
First is the kind eye’s twinkling ray 

So lit with human sympathy 

That, kindled by its flash, you say 
Humor’s the true democracy. 

The next note’s deeper—there’s no guile 
Mixed with the shrewdness of that smile 
That breaks from sadness into joy— 
The man’s glad memory of the boy. 
Then tears, ah ! they are Nature’s rain, 
The tears of love and death and grief 
And rapture—the divine relief 

That gives us back the sun again. 

No more need Nature nurse her fears, 
For look ! e’en Art herself’s in tears, 
And in the general acclaim 

The jade has nigh forgot her name. 

Yet has she left one arrow more, 

And, proudly rising to the floor, 

“ Not yet,” she says; “for what you take 
For Nature’s work is mine, who make 
Jewels of stones that else would lie 
Unnoticed ‘neath the searching sky. 
Receive the secret—mine your tears: 
He’s been my pupil fifteen years !” 


Then Justice said : “Since there’s no winner, 
"Tis fair the two should pay a dinner ; 

Nature shall furnish, Art prepare it, 

And Riley, and his friends, shall share it.” 


A DRUZE FUNERAL IN THE LEBANON. 
By F. J. Burtss. 


AST Sunday afternoon I was on my way to 
church in the village of Shemlan, when a man 
dashed past on a powerful bay stallion, and then, 
suddenly stopping in front of me, wheeled about 
and said in an agitated voice : 
“Can I find the English doctor in Shemlan ?” 
He was a young man in ared fez,but dressed other- 
wise like a European ; evidently a Syrian of good 
family. His face was working with strong nervous 
emotion. I told him where he could find the doe- 
tor’s house, and then asked what was the matter. 
“Oh,” he said, controlling with difficulty the 
impatient prancing of his horse, “my cousin, 


Sheikh Said el Cadi of Bisoor, has just fallen from 
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this very horse; I am afraid there is no hope.” 
And with this he plunged down the rocky road with 
a recklessness which threatened further Accident to 
horse and rider. After service I saw the doctor, 
who meanwhile had visited Bisoor. He said that 
it was a fatal case of fracture of the skull, and the 
next day we heard that the young Sheikh was 
dead. 

On Tuesday morning, as we sat on our balcony in 
Aleih, we noticed an unusual number of people, in 
holiday dress, passing on the highway below: white- 
veiled peasant women, by twos and threes and in 
larger groups, dressed in cloth garments of rich 
dark browns, greens, and blues, with open over- 
dresses of black ; a sitt or lady riding on a bay horse 
and enveloped in a sheet of purple silk, gold- 
embroidered, with male and female attendants; a 
nice-looking young man leading his little brother, 
whose small person was incased in a silk shawl of 
many brilliant tints, and whose upturned face flashed 
a roguish recognition of our admiration as he glanced 
from us to his brother; a long line of sheikhs on 
horseback—in a word, every type of Druze, and 
many Christians as well. 

“They must be going to the funeral of poor 
Sheikh Said,” we said, and the next passer-by con- 
firmed our guess. A funeral in one of these feudal 
Lebanon families is a sight not to be missed, and we 
were soon mounted and on our way to Bisoor. All 
along the way we overtook men, women, and 
children—even to babies—bound in the same direc- 
tion. We knew that from north, south, east, 
and west the Druzes were converging to one 
point. As we passed Kaffire we got our last view 
of the sea. 

From this high-perched village one seems to look 
straight down 2,500 feet on to the triangular green 
plain, dotted with white houses and bordered with the 
salmon coral sands, with the city of Beirfit glitter- 
ing at the apex and a world of blue sea beyond. 
The path to Bisoor then leads inland through a bar- 
ren, stony district, with glimpses of fertility, however, 
in the deep valleys. While still on the outskirts of 
the village, and long before we could see the “ Pal- 
ace,’ we heard a sound “like the sound of many 
waters.” As we approached, it grew louder, more 
portentous, more terrible, more human. The large 
“ meedan,” or open space in front of the palace, was 
swarming with men. All seemed in motion, but we 
soon distinguished different groups, formed by the 
delegations from different villages ; each squad of 
men marched about in a compact body, waving 
handkerchiefs with a rhythmic motion, keeping time 
to the rude chant which was repeated over and over 
again to some wild Arab tune. As each set of 
villagers sang different words to different tunes, the 
effect was discordant and weird. 

_ Sometimes the leader of a band sang alone, and 
then the followers responded. One sentence was 
something like this: “Shut the palace door, pull 
down its walls—all is over.” The sound never 
stopped, and soon we got accustomed to it, as to the 
roar of a train. Winding our way through this 
maze of circling processions, we came to the gate of 
the palace, which had a fine rounded arch with 
some attempt at ornamentation. In a line in front 
of the gateway sat the retainers and remote rela- 
tives of the family. They all rose, and we passed 
along the line repeating the Arabic formula: “Your 
feelings are ours; God grant that you may dwell 
in peace.” All wore a solemn look, and one young 
man’s face was almost sodden with weeping. Some 
one was appointed to conduct us to a room on the roof 
where the chiefs of the family were assembled. ‘The 
four sides of the rather small room were filled with rep- 
resentatives of the great feudal families. We passed 
around muttering the same formula, and took our 
seats, when the salaams had to be repeated. Two 
splendid old Druzes, with deep set-eyes, prominent 
features, and snowy-white beards, dressed in dark 
flowing robes, sat atone end. One of them was the 
Chief Initiate (a sort of high priest) of the Druzes. 
Next to me sat a relative of his—a young fellow 
dressed as I was, except for the fez—who gave me 
a good deal of information in a subdued tone while 
we sipped sugared water and coffee. I was speak- 
ing of the undoubted antiquity of the family of the 
Prince Shelraab, who sat opposite to us, when the 
young man modestly remarked that his own family 
—the Talhooks—could trace their line to the time 
of Mohammed. Indeed, the name Tamnooch (a 
grandfather of the poor young sheikh whom we 
went to bury was of this line) occurs soon after the 
time of the great Prophet, with whom, I may add, 
the Shelraabs claim relationship. So we were in 
distinguished company. The three brothers of the 
dead sheikh were in the room. After remaining 


for a decent length of time with the afflicted family, 
we went out upon the roof, where the sights were 
more varied. What a wealth of color and costume ! 
By this time more than 1,500 people had gathered, 
representing numerous types. Here were idlers 
who had come to look on, effeminate youths from 
Beirfit whose delicate complexions needed sun um- 
brellas; here was a stalwart son of the mountains, 
with bronzed face and splendidly set head, con- 
scious of a gorgeous get-up—baggy trousers of blue 
broadcloth, orange-colored waist, not concealed by a 
loosely buttoned sleeveless vest of maroon, velvet laced 
and embroidered with gold. Strolling here and there 
with watchful eyes were the handsome Lebanese 
militia in their Zouave costume of red and blue 
jackets with full white trousers ; under a mulberry 
tree was a group of five old Druze farmers wearing 
great white turbans, somber flowing garments, and 
square-cut cloaks of black almost touching the 
ground ; these men had strong Jewish features and 
carried patriarchial staffs in their powerful hands ; 
another old peasant had chosen an orange-colored 
cloak, while the white-clocked crimson garment, with 
short sleeves over blue cotton trousers, was a favorite 
combination. 

Wandering over the roof, we came to a place 
which looked down into an open court where the 
women were wailing about the coffin, concealed from 
our view by a canopy. Dark dresses, dark veils, 
and even the right hand dyed an indigo hue, showed 


the respect paid to the dead. Just then a soldier 
stepped Wp and reproved our guide (an amiable 
young fellow, who I understand was for years in 
prison for murder!) for looking down upon the 
women. Of course we apologized for our own 
conduct. 

“Of course you can look wherever you like,” an- 
swered the soldier. ‘“ Nobody minds at all what 
Franks do. Please feel perfectly at liberty !” 

Opening into this court was another connected 
with it by a narrow passage also open to the sky. 
As a newly arrived delegation visited the coffin, we 
could see the crowd emerge from the building be- 
low into the second court and press through the 
narrow passage to where the dead man lay. ‘The 
procession rushed along, headed by the chief men, 
whose European costume made their Oriental cus- 
toms seem absurd. Handkerchiefs were applied 
violently to the eyes, bodies were bent forward in 
a grief which was often very badly simulated—a 
crude, private-theatrical sort of agony; this weep- 
ing and sobbing was imitated by the attendant 
peasants as they pressed into the narrow place, only 
to be pushed back without a sight of the body, as 
the door was too narrow. In the midst of one 
surging delegation I thought I recognized a familiar 
face. The man to whom it belonged was agoniz- 
ing with the rest. All of a sudden he looked up 
and caught my eye. It was the rubicund, jolly 
cook of a friend of mine! Suspending his grief for 
half an instant, he gave me the most comical wink, 
and then fell to sobbing again. I am convinced 
that Beshara has no more acquaintance with the 
house of Cadi than I have, but he was bound to 
go through his part like a man. 

At last all the guests seemed to have arrived. 
As a rule, in Syria very little time elapses—some- 
times not more than a couple of hours—between 
death and burial, and this funeral should properly 
have taken place the day before. All day Monday 
and until Tuesday noon that upper room had been 
filled with visitors. But at noon the family and 
grandees descended, and the coffin, covered with 
lavender silk and muslin hangings, was borne from 
the women’s court on a bier hung with light green 
silk. Slowly the procession moved up the hill to 
the tomb, a small square building with a white 
dome, under a great sacred oak. The majority 
of the people, however, scrambled up the rough 
terraces. I secured a good place on a large stone 
immediately under the sacred tree. In front walked 
the patriarchal old Druzes with the High Priest ; 
before the coffin were the brothers ; while surround- 
ing the bier was a yelling crowd of mourners, strug- 
gling for the honor of carrying it or of touching it 
while the soldiers struggled to prevent them. All, 
however, halted when the coffin reached the tree. 
Something of a hush fell on the company. A space 
was cleared. At the head of the coffin stood the 
brothers, with the eldest boy, a little fellow of seven 
or eight, of the dead sheikh. In a line at the side 
were a dozen Initiates, almost majestic in mein 
and dignity. One old man stepped a little in front 
of them and began a high chant, a prayer to the 
all-wise and all-merciful God who kills and who 
makes alive, whose will is just, to whom we must 
all be resigned. The quavering, monotonous music 


of one voice was impressive after the screaming and 
wailing which had been deafening us for hours. As 
the sheikh closed, he made a deep bow, and then, 
raising his body, lifted his arms, bringing the palms 
of his hands to his temples. The dozen initiated 
patriarchs did the same. This they repeated a 
few times, and the simple ceremony was over. 
Then the eldest brother read a paper thanking all 
for the kindness and sympathy, in his own name, 
in the name of his brothers, and in the name of 
the little boy whose father lay dead before them. 
Then two irrepressible poets, who had evidentl 
been hard at work since tliey heard of the dea 
and who had come to air their poetry, took a place 
at the coffin head, and harangued the people in 
high-flown language. The first one had a loud 
voice and a domineering manner which commanded 
attention, but the second man, though equally con- 
ceited, was more mild, and his lines were drowned 
by increasing conversation, the cries of cattle-sellers, 
and quarrels of the peasantry. I was wondering 
what the quarreling was about, and asked a man. 
“ An invitation,” he said. Not understanding him, 
I watched more closely, and saw that, though the 
altercations were severe—two men trying to lay 
hold of another who appealed now to a soldier, now 
to one of the aristocracy—yet there was a politeness, 
a clinging to the forms of etiquette, mixed with the 
squabbling. It seems that the inhabitants of Bisoor 
were entertaining the strangers at dinner, and a 
popular man would be a casus belli between two or 
three would-be hosts! All this seemed strange 
while the funeral was yet going on. At last the 
poet finished his dreary address, and the crowd be- 
gan to disperse, for, strange to say, only a small 
part followed the coffin to the side of the tomb 
where it was let down into a vault below. It was 
now after one, and we hastened home to lunch, but 
the crowd of sheikhs and peasantry remained for the 
rest of the day. After dark I was going toward 
Aleih again, when I overtook the young man whose 
little brother had delighted us in the morning. By 
the way, this small specimen had passed our house 
earlier in the afternoon, very cross and tired, with 
his fine shawl rumpled and dusty—a sad illustra- 
tion of the after effects of dissipation! The young 
man was full of anecdotes of the late Sheikh Said: 
how he was the best rider in the Lebanon ; that the 
horse did not throw him, but fell while making a 
er turn; how he was so strong that he could 
break a silver dollar by crunching it in his fist, or 
could crack a horseshoe in two; how he was the 
bravest, the most clever, the best beloved young 
sheikh in the mountain. We must make allowance 
for these stories. My young friend was evidently 
a hero-worshiper, and his hero was justdead. And 
then the after effects of dissipation were not so 
quick to appear in him as they were in his little 
brother. 
ALEIH, Syria. 


Birps AND LiGHTHousEs.—The attraction of 
lighthouses for birds is a very curious phenomenon. 
It is said that just before the Charleston earthquake 
the lighthouses along the coast as far north as Cape 
May were enveloped by clouds of agitated birds. 
“Good Words,” commenting on the phenomenon of 
migration, says: “ Many wonderful scenes are wit- 
nessed at the lighthouses on some parts of the 
British coasts during the season of migration. 
Sometimes when the moon is suddenly hidden by a 
bank of clouds the lanterns of the lighthouses are 
the point to which the stream of migrants hasten, 
and where, in a confused, fluttering throng, they 
beat against the glass like moths round a candle, 
and fly to and fro, utterly bewildered and com- 
pletely lost. ‘They seem to have no idea of their 
true course, and fly aimlessly about, many killing 
themselves against the glass, others falling into the 
water below. ‘The light-men are alert on these oc- 
casions, and capture numbers of the poor lost travel- 
ers with hand nets. Many of the birds are too 
tired or too dazed to move, and allow themselves to 
be taken by the hand as they sit on the balcony. 
Let the reader represent to himself a lighthouse on 
one of these migration nights. The tide of migra- 
tion is at its height. The night is dark, and the 
lanterns are the central point of attraction for the 
countless hosts of birds that were crossing the sea 
when the sky became overcast. Birds of many 
different species are flying together or are attracted 
from all points of the compass by the brilliant light. _ 
Ducks and geese are traveling with gold-crests and 
swallows. Starlings and finches are flying side by 
side with gulls and waders. Warblers and herons 
scatter scientific classification to the winds, and 
fraternize with swans and goat-suckers and larks. 
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Faleons and owls appear to lose all propensity for 
preying on their helpless fellow-voyagers, and fly 
harmlessly to and fro among their companions in 
misfortune. As soon as the weather clears, and 
the moon shines forth once more, the birds appear 
to get on their right track again, and the feathered 
hosts are gone as suddenly as they came. These 
migratory movements lend bird life its greatest 
charm in autumn.” 


HOW THE LAW IS ADMINISTERED IN 
CHINA. 


By Hone Yen CHANG. 


O the native of the Western Hemisphere the 
Chinese form of government and the method 
of administering punishment may seem peculiar. 
The Emperor has his privy council, what you would 
here call his cabinet, which in China consists of 
various boards or departments, who carry on the 
affairs of state. The Empire is divided into 
provinces, which are presided over by Viceroys, with 
a Governor for each, who is second in authority. 
Next comes the Treasurer, who has charge of the 
finances ; then the Judge, followed, in order of 
superiority, by the Salt Commissioner and the Grain 
Collector. Each province is divided into circuits. 
The Taontai superintends the affairs of his cireuit. 
Each circuit, again, is divided into prefectures 
and sub-prefectures, each with an officer in charge 
over them ; and these are divided into districts, and 
over each district a magistrate presides. Below the 
magistrate there are a large number of subordinate 
officials, among whom is the Coroner, whose posi- 
tion is considered one of considerable importance. 
The annual salary of a district magistrate is about 
$1,375, of a prefect about $3.425, of a super- 
intendent of a circuit about $5,150. 

Of mandarins or officers of the government there 
are nine ranks, each distinguished by a different 
colored ball or button placed on the apex of the 
cap, by peculiar embroidery on the breast, and a 
different clasp of the girdle. The balls are ruby, 
coral, sapphire, a blue opaque stone, crystal, opaque 
white shell, worked gold, plain gold, and silver. 

The mandarins are obliged to be men of educa- 
tion, well versed in the teachings of Confucius and 
the laws of the Empire. The language of the mass 
of the people is unlike in the different provinces. 
The court language, or mandarin, is the only lan- 
guage known and used over the Empire. The laws, 
in order to be uniformly understood and have the 
same meaning, are expressed in this vernacular. Of 
course the mandarins, being charged with the 
execution of these laws, must be well acquainted 
with the language in which they are written. 

To learn the meaning of these symbolieal char- 
acters is the work of years. The student, in youth, 
begins his studies under some private tutor at his 
own expense. When he has become acquainted 
with the precepts of Confucius and the dogmas of 
Buddha and has passed his examination before the 
Board of Examiners, he has, according to the ideas 
of the Chinese, achieved the highest prize in the 
lottery of life. 

For students there are four literary degrees, the 
first called sivtsai, which means “ flowering talent,” 
because of the promise held out of the future success 
of the scholar. One day is allowed for writing an 
essay, and then the compositions are criticised by a 
board of examiners, and the name of the successful 
student entered on a roll which is posted upon the 
walls of the magistrate’s hall; this honor is ealled 
hien ming—i. e., having a name in the village. ‘Those 
passing the first examination are entered as eandi- 
dates for the second. The names of the successful 
competitors in this examination are exposed on the 
walls of the prefect’s hall, and this act is ealled 
tu ming—i. e., “ having a name in the department.” 
Only these students are eligible for the third trial 
Lefore the Lord Chancellor of the department. At 
the third trial in the provincial capital he confers 
the first degree of siutsai, which may be translated 
hachelor of arts, upon those who are chosen out of 
the whole list as being the best scholars. The 
hachelors who get their degree in this way take 
precedence, but others who have, as Americans say, 
‘‘more money than brains,” can purchase the degree 
for from $200 to 31,000. A great deal more might 
be said about literary degrees, but space forbids. 

Reports are made periodically on the character 
of publie officers, and such public servants as are 
not diligent, the inefficient, the superficial, the un- 


i An interview specially obtained for The Christian Union. 
Mr. Chang was recently admitted to the American bar, and 
is the only Chinese lawyer in the United States. 


talented, superannuated, and diseased, are liable to 
lose their positions or to be degraded from the office 
they hold. 

As to the administration of the law, the lowest 
court has cognizance of minor offenses, and is very 
much like the police court in the cities of the United 
States. Next higher are the county courts, or the 
district courts ; then the prefectoral or territorial 
court ; and, highest of all, the provincial court, a sort 


| of court of appeals which is held by the governors 


all the year round, except on holidays. 
In China no sentence can be imposed upon a 


criminal until he has confessed the crime. Even if 
found guilty, he is compelled to do that. Various 


methods are resorted to in order to compel him to 
make a confession; I never saw any of these 
methods practiced, but it is pretty well known that 
they exist, and I draw from English authorities for 
some information. A criminal is obliged to plead 
his own case. He can have the assistance of a 
lawyer, or a man learned in the law, who can in- 
struct him on his trial, telling him what questions to 
ask and what questions to avoid asking, but lawyers 
have no standing in the courts of China as they have 
in this part of the globe. The witnesses in a 
criminal trial are cross-examined, but the prisoner 
must conduct the examination himself. It can 
therefore be readily imagined that the legal profes- 
sion in China is not one that brings much gain to 
those who follow it. Here it is not only a lucrative 
vocation, but an honorable one besides. Some of the 
greatest statesmen in the United States have come 
from the ranks of the lawyers, while in China the 
profession is largely composed of a low class of men. 

The highest crime known to Chinese law is treason. 
and that is punishable by death, and the only form 
of executing such a sentence is by decapitation. 
The criminal is carried out in a b&x, or cage, to the 
place of exeeution. The crime of which he has been 
guilty, written on a piece of paper, is fastened to a 
small stick which is placed in his hair. The sen- 
tence is carried out by a regularly appointed exe- 
cutioner, one method being to strike off the head 
while the criminal is kneeling. Sometimes, before 
the beheading takes place, the criminal is cut on the 
breast and arms, and this additional punishment is 
regarded as lending special ignominy to the sen- 
tence. 

The reverence with which the Chinese regard the 
aged, especially their own parents and tutors, is well 
known. And in this, and some other classes of 
crimes, relatives and neighbors are often made to 
share the punishment provided in such eases. There 
was a similar provision in regard to the punishment 
of theft under the early Saxon laws of England. 

Murder is punished by death, the killing of a 
father, a mother, or « preceptor being the highest 
degree of that crime. 
Chinese are taught to hold in high reverence, not 
only their parents, but their preceptors. ‘Teachers 
in China are reverenced in about the same way that 
clergymen are reverenced by religious persons in 
this part of the world. In the case of murder the 
neighbors and relatives are compelled to share a 
part of the responsibility. It should be said, how- 
ever, that, though this is the law handed down from 
very ancient times and which cannot be changed. 
there are various methods by which the enforcement 
of it is evaded, and judges are quick to give any 
legal advantage to the relatives and neighbors, and 
put the whole penalty on the criminal. 

Theft is punished by imprisonment, whipping, or 
wearing what is called the cangue, a square collar 
made of boards and locked around the neck, re- 
sembling very much the old English method of 
putting one “in the stocks.” With this machine 
around his neck the criminal is compelled to stand 
in the street near where the offense was committed ; 
each evening a constable takes charge of him until 
the next morning, when he is again taken out. He 
is kept thus on public exhibition so that the publie 
may know him in the future and be on their guard. 

There are two ways of whipping; the first is on 
the cheeks. The culprit kneels down, and is beaten 
with a leather strap about twelve inches long by 
two or three inches wide. The second method, in 
this part of the world, would be called * spanking,”’ 
the instrument to do the work being made of bam- 
boo, five feet long by two inches wile. The num- 
ber of blows ordered on the cheek will be from 
twenty to thirty; in using the other method forty 
strokes is the highest number allowed by law. But, 
with a shorter bamboo—about three feet long and 
one inch wide—in the second method of punish- 
ment, an indefinite number of strokes can be in- 
flicted. 


Another form of punishment for the higher ' 


From early childhood the | 


| erimes is strangulation. The ¢ »demned is fastened 


to a frame, his hands tied behind him, and he is 
strangled by means of a rope fastened to a post 
against which he supports himself. Sometimes a 
silken cord is sent to him while he is in prison, 
being a hint that he can, if he chooses, be his own 
executioner. 

State criminals are often banished to a territory 
in the northwestern part of the Empire. Murderers 
and robbers with political influence, or whose crimes 
may admit of extenuating circumstances, sometimes 
have their sentences commuted to banishment, and 
are obliged to reside in a specified part of the Em- 
pire for a certain period. Fighting, thieving, and 
manslaughter are punished by a slighter form of 
exile, the offenders during their banishment being 
obliged to wear a badge, either an iron rod several 
feet long, or a stone weighing about ten pounds and 
hung around their necks. 

As I have already said, certain methods are often 
resorted to for the purpose of extracting a confes- 
sion from the ¢riminal. Flogging is one of the 
most common methods on such oceasions. Some- 
times small sticks are placed between the fingers 
and the hand is squeezed by means of a cord so 
placed as to induce a pressure on the fingers. The 
ankles are sometimes treated by a similar method, 
the prisoner being compelled during the operation 
to le upon the ground. These methods. though 
they may appear quite cruel to Western civilization, 
are not so viewed by the Chinese, who, as a writer 
in the * North China Herald” has recently stated, 
are a “nerveless’’ people, and * more insensible to 
suffering than those who were brought up in the 
newer countries.” ‘This writer says that * although 
the nerves of the Chinaman, as compared with 
those of a European, may be what geometricians 
call ‘similar and similarly situated,’ nothing is 
plainer than that the two sets of nerves are wholly 
different.” It should be noted, also, that on certain 
great occasions, when, for the first time, the Em- 
peror has a son, or when an Empress is about to be 
married, there is a wholesale remission of punish- 
ments all over the kingdom, even the worst erimi- 
nals having their sentences remitted to one of a 
lower degree. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WAtWworrn. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


SPECTER WINGS. 

S a usual thing, the amenities of domestic life 
were none too closely observed in the eabin on 
the Webb place which Betsy called home. She 
was not an exacting spouse. She never called her 
husband to account for unexplained absences, but, 
with a stolid composure that might easily have 
reached the exaltation of dignity in a higher social 
grade, she would conscientiously set aside a large 
proportion of the family rations for his benefit ; 
which done, she washed her hands and her con- 
science of all concern in his affairs. Wifely solieci- 
tude could go no further with her. But on the 
morning of that early visit of hers to Baldy’s Point, 

she showed an unusual spirit of conciliation. 

She found him sitting in sulky abstraction on the 
front steps when she rode up with the corn-meal 
she had traded for at Sellers’s tied up in a pillow- 
slip that was resting on the pommel of her saddle. 
He raised his blood-shotten eyes as she stopped in 
front of him, but volunteered no assistance. 

“ Holp me down wid de meal, ol’ man, en ontie 
de piller slip: I fetch you a pint uv whisky. I 
ain’ gwine pester you no mo’ t’day.” 

“ To-day,” she repeated to herself, with empha- 
sis, swinging the sack of meal into Henry’s hands 
and cantering away to turn the mule loose in the lot 

Henry’s sense of the civil was immensely quick- 
ened by that mention of the pint of whisky. He 
sprang to his feet with alacrity to relieve his wife 
of the heavy sack. Extracting the black flask from 
its neck, he dumped it unceremoniously inside the 
house. He was not without a certain amount of 
conscience, a stunned and deadened thing that was 


_feebly protesting within his hardened breast, and 


making it somewhat difficult for him to keep his 
courage up to the sticking point. 

The whisky was just what he needed. His 
potations were many and deep. ‘The day was a 
long one to him, but the night came at last. He had 
spent nearly the whole time of waiting sitting mo- 


_tionless on the front steps, with his blood-shotten 


eyes dropped upon the ground between his feet, 
brooding over his fancied wrongs and feeding the 


1 Copyright. All rights reserved. 
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flames of hate with fiery draughts from the black 
flask by his side. 

He was rather glad, when the time came to start 
for the Whitefields gin, that Betsy was nowhere 
visible. She had promised not to “ pester” him 
any more that day, but he didn’t care to risk a 
renewal of her prophecies of woe when he started 
on his evil errand. There was a long stretch of 
darksome woodland that he must traverse before 
reaching the main road, and he’d much rather hear 
the hooting of the screech-owls in its fastnesses 
than one of Betsy’s lectures. Not that she lectured 
habitually, but in this matter of Henry White she 
showed a disposition to be ugly with him. 

His cabin was on the outskirts of the woods. It 
had been originally built for a stock-minder’s con- 
venience. Almost immediately after crossing a 
rickety stile which did duty for a gate he was sur- 
rounded hy a dense forest growth. He was not 
timid. He had followed the cattle trail through 
these somber aisles in many a nocturnal expedition. 
But to-night they seemed denser and darker than ever. 

He stumbled along the rough path with nervous 
haste. The roots that veined it seemed to have 
multiplied miraculously and resolved themselves 
into so many snares for his hurrying feet. The 
outstretched arms of a blackthorn caught his 
ragged straw hat and swung it aloft. He reached 
up to recover it, clutched recklessly at the thorny 
branch, and held by it for support. His knees were 
swaying treacherously beneath him. 

A few feet from the blackthorn a strange ap- 
parition had sprung up immediately in the path he 
must tread. ‘Two large white wings, belonging to 
nothing, apparently, this side the spirit world, were 
waving slowly and solemnly in the direction he had 
come. Their spectral tips were pointed accurately 
toward his cabin—the cabin where he had left 
Betsy and the children. A pale phosphorescent 
glow shone steadily about the base of the wings. 
There was nothing more to the apparition. Whether 
supported by the powers above or the demons be- 
low was more than the frightened wretch could 
conjecture. The sighing of the wind in the tops of 
the tall trees was all the sound he heard. It might 
have been the rustle of those ghostly wings, so 
sadly it whispered. To and fro, always in the 
direction of his cabin, they swayed, waving him 
backward from the scene of his meditated crime. 

“ It’s some wil’ critter that I kyarn mek out fur 
de dark,” the cowering culprit moaned, and, grasping 
his hat, he veered abruptly from the cattle trail and 
went crashing through the untrodden undergrowth 
like an ox. He would take a short cut around * the 
critter,” and come back to the path farther down, 
where the roads forked. He drew his breath more 
comfortably when the thick foliage hid from his 
view those strangely luminous white wings. 

This detention would make him late, and “the 
folks” would think he was not coming at all. He 
quickened his pace almost to a run, and reached the 
forks of the road quite spent for breath. 

There, swaying to and fro, always pointing their 
spectral tips toward the path he had trodden, were 
the wings. 

He stood still in palsied terror. The very breath 
seemed frozen in his lungs. In the death-like still- 
ness that wrapped him about he could hear the 
weird rustle of those unearthly wings. And as 
they swayed, the phosphorescent gleam was fanned 
into a brighter light. He stretched his hands 
toward it beseechingly. 

“Do it mean I mus’ go back? Doit mean de 
Lawd gwine scorch my soul ef I don’ leave dat w’ite 
man ‘lone? Say, marse spirit, is dat yo’ meanin’?” 

The wings were pointed slowly and solemnly in 
the direction of his cabin. He staggered back- 
ward a few steps. There was no mistaking that 
ghostly command. He would give up his revenge. 
He turned backward with a groan of anguish. 
Blackness reigned supreme. He retraced half a 
dozen steps, and then cast a frightened look over 
his shoulder. The wings were nowhere visible. 

* T’se a w ite-livered fool,” he said aloud in swift 
revulsion from fear to wrath ; * it war’n’ nuthin’ but 
a wite tow. I done swore t’ kill Henry White this 
night, an’ I gwine do it.” 

Veering again, he plunged forward past the 
forks of the road. Of course it had been all imag- 
ination. There was the wide open space where the 
three roads met and where the faint starlight 
showed him everything in its normal condition. 
Everything was just as it should be. He was all 
right at last. There was the big road. In a 
moment he would be opposite the shanty— 
the shanty that should never again shelter the 
toll-gate keeper from the wind and the rain. 
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Revenge was too sweet to be relinquished. But It— 
They—were there before him. They looked whiter, 
larger, more mysterious than ever seen in “the 
open ’’ where the gleam of light at their base shed 
its faint luminousness over the lustrous feathers. To 
and fro, always with their spectral tips turned 
toward the cabin where Betsy and the children 
were, they waved their warning to him. “ Back, 
go back!’”—that was their mute command. 

With a howl of terror he struck abruptly off to 
the right. The river was not far away. He had 
heard the folks say spirits never crossed the water. 
On and on he raced: now stumbling over some 
unseen obstruction, only to pick himself up bruised 
and bleeding ; now casting a look over his shoul- 
der, only to see those terrible white wings slowly 
following, always waving him backward from his 
deadly purpose; now rushing forward with his head 
buried in his outstretched palms, willing to grope 
his way blindly, if only he could shut out the sight 
of that pursuing presence. He heard the rushing 
river close at hand at last. What a tumult of 
sound! It was “on the rise.” It was rushing sea- 
ward in angry, swollen volume. His skiff was 
there; he was always on the lookout for flotsam 
and jetsam. Once let him grasp its strong oars, 
and he would bid defiance to the avenging spirit 
that was pursuing him so hotly. * 

At headlong speed he stumbled down the steep 
river bank and bounded into his skiff. With shak- 
ing hands he unwound the chain that secured it to 
the stake, and, seizing an oar, he sent it spinning far 
out into the swift current. An eddy caught it and 
sent it round with a swirl. He gave a yell of tri- 
umph as he saw the white wings there on the bank, 
powerless to pursue; no longer waving, no longer 
forcing him bgckward with their spectral tips ; 
motionless, drooping, vanquished! Then he awoke 
to a new peril. He was in the swirl of a fierce 
eddy. He seized the other oar, and, with all his 
boatman skill, tried to extricate himself. Around 
and around, faster and faster, he spun, every circuit 
bringing him again face to face with those motion- 
less white wings. What a witch’s ealdron it was! 
Great black drift-logs, rushing by on the swollen 
current, were sucked in and joined in a devil’s 
waltz about the little boat. In vain he pulled now 
on the right oar alone, now on the left, then on 
both. The doomed skiff only spun the swifter in 
its dizzy circle about the eddy. The blackened 
corpses of the dead trees smote it fore and aft, until 
it shivered throughout its entirelength. The sound 
of the rushing waters filled his ears. Mingled 
with it was the muttering of the thunder stored 
away in the piled-up masses of inky clouds that hid 
the friendly stars fromhim. A rush of cold water 
over his feet! A hole had been beaten in the side 
of the skiff! He flung his oars away. They were 
useless to him. He stood dumbly up in the boat. 
There was no help, no light, no hope, anywhere. 
Overhead swift-scurrying storm clouds ; around him, 
swifter-rushing, pitiless water ; landward, those still 
white wings. Without a sound, with no word of 
fear, nor of supplication, nor of remorse, he faced 
his doom. Raising his arms over his head, he 
clasped his hands together and leaped. One chance 
in a million ! 

The eddy engulfed him. The cold waters em- 
braced him. The swift-swirling logs lifted him in 
their arms, and bore him seaward in triumph, when 
chance finally released them from the  witch’s 
ealdron. And the thing that had been a scheming, 
passionate, vengeful personality but amoment before, 
was tossed upon the shores of eternity like a dead 
leaf. The white wings drooped, fluttered, fell 
heavily to the ground. The phosphorescent gleam 
died out as they fell. Betsy leaned far over the 
river bank to listen for the sound of oars. 

“The waters meks a mighty fuss to-night,’ she 
said, fretfully, “ but he'll come out all right. Let 
him row *bout on de water tell he cool off some. 
I had t’ skeer ’im.”’ 

She stooped, and, lifting from the ground two im- 
mense white crane’s wings, whose only function, 
hitherto, had been to ornament the two ends of her 
one mantelpiece, she slapped them softly together, 
and, untying the two small bladders appended to 
their lower edges, she thriftily extracted the re- 
mains of two candles, which she deposited in the 
bosom of her scant black dress. 

“T cou’dn’ uv headed him off so easy,” she said 
to herself, “ef it hedn’ ben fur de whisky in his 
head, but I done swear he sha’n’t hu’t Henry White, 
en I kep’ my word, dat’s all. Thar ain’ no jestiss 
in it. Dat wite man done fed me en my chillun 
many atime wen we would ‘a’ starved to def fur all 
Henry Rob’son done fur us. I hadt’ skeer him 


out’n it. Dat’sall. But he’ll turn up allright.” She 
folded the wings, that had done such effective ghostly 
service, carefully under her black apron and started 
rapidly homeward. Henry must find her fast asleep 
when he got back to the cabin. 

The excited crowd that had gathered from far 
and near under the gin shed at Whitefields that 
night waited in vain for the coming of their leader. 
Not a tenth of their number knew distinctly why 
they were there. Still a smaller proportion knew 
what vdles had been assigned them. No one knew 
anything clearly but the leading spirit that had con- 
vened this gathering. They could do nothing with- 
out Henry Robinson. Asthe night wore on and he 
did not come, they waxed wroth. He was playing 
them false! He wanted them to run all the risk 
while he secured himself. Disaffection seized upon 
them. In darkness and despondency the dense 
mass slowly dissolved into somany angry atoms and 
dispersed. Henry White was saved. The threatened 
storm had been averted by a woman’s wit. 

Galloping homeward as swiftly as possible after 
depositing his mother at the Wilsons’, he rode up 
to his own front gate in some trepidation. Those 
lights in the house he had left darkened and locked, 
what could theymean? He advanced up the brick 
walk with his hand in his breast pocket. His ringing 
footfall brought Cap Van Dorn suddenly to his feet. 

“Who goes there?” he demanded, peering out 
into the dark yard. 

“Cap!” 

Henry bounded up the steps with that astonished 
exclamation. It all flashed upon him! He drew 
his friend into the lighted hall, surveyed him from 
head to foot through a sudden mist that came into 
his eyes. 

“ And you were willing to risk all that for me, old 
fellow ?” 

“TI don’t see that I’ve risked anything worse 
than an infernal cold,” said Cap, laughing lightly. 
“These rogues are deliberate, to say the least of it. 
I’ve about smoked up all your cigars.” 

But Henry, laying his hand on the sleeve of 
the seersucker coat, said softly: 

“‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend.” 

Together they kept their watch through the undis- 
turbed hours of the night. They talked of Nellie, 
they talked of Amy, they talked of the past, the 
present, and the future, and, in that close communion 
of hearts, the miracle of Fanny’s repentance slipped 
from Henry’s keeping and was tenderly scanned, 
Cap silently wondering if that would make any 
difference with Amy. And Henry waxed a little 
triumphant as the quiet hours of the night wore 
away, for they wotted nothing of the pulseless form - 
that was rushing seaward in the close embrace of 
the black drift-logs. Nor of the vengeance that the 
Lord had taken into his own hands. 


CHAPTER XX. 
NELLIE FINDS AN ASYLUM. 


Baldy’s Point was pining for a sensation. It had 
had enough in the course of a very few weeks to 
satisfy any normal cravings, but its cravings had 
ceased to be normal, and to ask it to rest content 
now with the hueless happenings of every-day vil- 
lage life was to ask it to forego all its newly ac- 
quired taste for the dramatic. 

Its prime sensation, the one from which it had 
extracted the most decided thrills, had been that 
shooting of the Provost Marshal and Fanny Ray’s 
tragic drive through the woods with him bleeding 
at her feet. 

The people of Baldy’s Point felt rebuked when 
they recalled the ready credence they had given to 
the Henry White theory of the assault. Cireum- 
stantial evidence had been very strong against him; 
but of course Henry Robinson's flight from the 
country had fastened the guilt upon the right man. 
Some of them claimed to have been quite satisfied 
on that point even before Wesley Ford utilized his 
first conscious breath to aflirm that his assailant 
was not a white man. 

And then the Provost's wife had come—the 
Ann whose name was never off his delirious lips. 
And Ann had quite taken the town by storm with 
her strong, sweet face and her brisk curiosity and 
her wide-awake interest in the sleepy old town. So 
unconditionally, indeed, had Baldy’s Point surren- 
dered to the Provost’s wife that when Amy Wilson 
proudly appropriated her on the score of cousin- 
ship, and the Fords moved out to the Wilson place 
as soon as he was able to be moved at all, the town 
~ by if it had sustained a loss, and so expressed 
itse 
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And then there was that sudden and mysterious 
“making up” of Henry White’s and Fanny Ray’s, 
which had resulted in such an absurdly prompt 
marriage ceremony. 

“Scarcely a wedding at all,” the Judge’s wife had 
said, plaintively distributing the cake and wine at 
the informal reception held on the return of the 
bridal party from the church. She had always 
looked forward to doing such very splendid things 
whenever Fanny should have made up her mind to 
matrimony, that she really felt humiliated by the 
suddenness and the meagerness of the whole thing. 
But there was large compensation to be drawn from 
the sparkle that had come back to Fanny’s eyes 
and the lightness to her step, the absence of which 
she had been so persistent in attributing to the 
“ child’s disordered liver.” 

Yes, Baldy’s Point had been reveling in excite- 
ments, and its appetite grew with what it fed upon. 
That clearing up of the mystery about Cap Van 
Dorn, too, had touched their consciences, and a 
great many of them made solemn resolutions never 
again to judge a man by appearances. The story 
of Nellie Hall once out, Baldy’s Point was amiably 
inclined to make a sort of hero out of Cap; but he 
received their apologetic advances pretty much as 
he had accepted their adverse criticism: shrugged 
his broad shoulders, laughed a trifle bitterly at their 
laudatory remarks, and went on about his own 
affairs, unheeding, uncaring, only rejoicing that 
Nellie had at last found a tender woman-heart to 
nestle in. 

Whenever Henry White made grateful allusion 
to the night when Cap made a sort of decoy of 
himself in his coat and hat, Van Dorn would smile 
inserutably. To his way of thinking, the whole 
thing had led up to a delightful alteration in Briar- 
wood affairs. 

When he went to Locust Grove to relieve Amy 
of her charge, he found Nellie in a state of mutiny. 
lier attachment to her new friends was as violent as 
it was sudden. With all the unreason of her dis- 
ordered mind, she refused to go with him. 

The Major settled the difficulty in his usual dom- 
ineering fashion: “ Let her stay. I like to have 
the gentle little thing here. She interests me.” 

“Tt should be entirely as Miss Wilson said,” Cap 
had answered, looking wistfully from the dictatorial 
old soldier, strong in his helplessness, to Amy, where 
she stood passing a caressing hand soothingly over 
Nellie’s shining hair. 

And when Amy had said she really thought he 
had better leave her where she was, at least until she 
was well of the bad cough that had come as asequel 
to that stolen expedition after blackberries in the 
dewy morning hours, he had consented without a 
demurrer. 

So the gates of Paradise had swung partially ajar 
for Cap, and he was at liberty to come and go just 
when he pleased, with Nellie’s name for his pass- 
port. And Amy and the Major discussed asylums 
and institutions with him, so that when the crop 
should be shipped, and he should have a little 
money, he would know just where to take her. 


And as it was meet and proper that Briarwood | 


should yield of her increase to the household that 
was sharing this grave responsibility with him, he 
resolved himself into an amateur marketman, rarely 
coming over without his bags of vegetables or bas- 
kets of fruits. 

But one morning he came without any offerings. 
His face was clouded with a new anxiety, and he 
asked to see Amyalone. His horse’s heaving flanks 
told the story of his hard riding. i 

“I’ve got a strange letter here,” he said, going 
into his subject without preamble, “and as I’m afraid 
it will take me to New Orleans, and perhaps to 
Kentucky, before I get back, I've come to ask you, 
if Nellie should need anything, will you eall on 
Sellers for it? I'll make it right when I go through 
town.” 

“No more trouble, lL hope’ Nothing very seri- 
ous 2” 

She was always gentle and patient and courteous. 
She was that to everybody; but he craved some- 
thing more, and he craved it especially that morning. 

* Yes,” he said, gravely, ** something very serious, 
[ apprehend. I knew, as soon as I took hold of my 
lusiness after the war, that some fellow in New 
Orleans had bought up all the mortgages on my 
place, and that he was inclined to give me trouble. 
But I did not know until to-day that malice was at 
the bottom of it.” 

“ Malice 

“Yes. At least unless there's a remarkable co- 
incidence underneath it. This letter” —he felt in 
his pocket for it—*is from a lawyer in New Or- 
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leans, who informs me that he has been notified of 
the sudden death of a client of his, by name Hall, 
who holds a first mortgage on my place, and that 
his client wrote from his death-bed desiring a fore- 
closure and an adjustment of his estate for the bene- 
fit of his only child—a daughter.” 

“And you think—” said Amy, exchanging her 
vaguely polite interest for an attitude of eager at- 
tention. 

“That this man Hall is Nellie’s father. If it is, 
{ know he’s left things in as bad a fix as possible 
for me. I've nothing to hope for in the way of 
time.” 

* But Hall is such a common name.” 

“True. But he says, here, this man died in Ken- 
tucky, where he had gone for his daughter.” 

“And what would the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage mean for you?” 

“Ruin. Absolate and utter ruin.” 

“Oh, no, don’t say that! Think how young, how 
strong, how—”’ 

She merely hesitated for a word that shouldn't 
sound too patronizing, but when she saw the great 
light of hope dawning in his fine eyes, she flushed 
and hesitated still longer. She had known for a 
great while all that was in his foolish, fond heart. 
She finished her sentence with cool reserve : 

“ Your friends say that you have shown indomi- 
table resolution in the past. Hold fast by it for the 
future, and all will be well.” 

* All will be well!” 

He echoed her words almost hungrily, and then 
he rushed on to meet his fate. 

“Tve always thought that a man showed a terri- 
ble amount of effrontery in asking a woman to share 
nothing with him, calmly taking it for granted that 
he could make up to her by pretty speeches for 
every deprivation his poverty entailed on her: but, 
on the other hand, I sometimes feel that I could 
get the upper hand of my bad luck yet, if only I 
had a goal to work upto. You see, I’ve neverhada 
goal. I suppose I’ve worked harder than I would 
have done otherwise, because I owed it to Nellie to 
make her as comfortable as possible. But if it 
should turn out that this man Hall is her father, 
and that she owns Briarwood, there'll be plenty of 
her kin turning up to take care of the poor child. 
They wouldn't tire so quickly of an heiress. I sup- 
pose the right sort of a fellow would always do his 
best on abstract principles, but then I never claimed 
to be the right sort of a fellow, you know. If only 
now— 

He looked at her imploringly. She was not so 
unversed in the lore of the human heart as to mis- 
read that earnest look. She blushed to think how 
much of her own weakness this simple-hearted, 
brave fellow had penetrated in the past, and yet 
loved her. She sighed to think how persistently 
he refused to modify the pedestal he had erected 
for her oceupancy when they were both years 
younger. She wished she could give him all that 
he wanted and that he deserved to have. It seemed 
so very recently that she had come to do him bare 
justice even. If there was nothing to woo him on, 
there was certainly nothing to repel him in her 
face. She seemed waiting for the completion of 
that disjointed sentence: 

“Tf only now I had a goal.” 

Something came into her face, and, reflecting itself 
in his heart and voice, filled them with brave hope. 

“Tf only you, Amy, whom I have loved ever 
since I can remember, it seems to me, would say, 
‘Do it for my sake,’ what would I not undertake ? 
It’s the aimlessness of it all, you see, that crushes 
the energy out of a fellow. I couldn’t work just to 
feed and clothe Cap Van Dorn. I don't think 
enough of him for it, you see.” He tried to point 
the humor of his words with a laugh, but it was a 
failure. 

“T am so much weaker and more foolish than I 
can ever hope to make you understand,” she said, 
with unshed tears making her eyes starry bright ; 
“if you only knew—” 

“I do know,” said Cap, in a voice of solemn ten- 
derness. “I know that I am not your heart’s first 
choice, but all I ask is permission to win you into 
oblivion of every sorrow that has brooded over this 
dear head. Will you let me try, Amy? I don’t 
want to bind you by any promises. 
come to me, it must be because you love me better 
than you do anybody else on earth. If that time 
ever comes, will you tell me of it voluntarily 7” 

And, standing up before him, with both her hands 


_ clasped tightly in his, she promised that she would. 


took no advantage of the footing he had gained. | his goal. 
It was all about Nellie; at least almost all. 


In a letter he wrote to her from New Orleans he 
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* It seems,-you know,” he wrote, “that Nemesis 
had been working for the child whose life I marred. 
It is as I supposed. That man Hall was her father. 
He went to England during the war, and had just 
come back. He had left the Briarwood matters in 
shape to put the screws on as soon as my crop was 
ready for marketing. Nellie is an heiress. And 
now I sha’n't have to look about for a ‘ reasonable ’ 
asylum; she can be lodged like a princess, poor 
dear, and fare sumptuously every day. Do you 
know, I’ve got a foolish sort of feeling as if there 
was some sort of atonement in submitting to be 
made poor that she should be enriched: I’m hang- 
ing on here to see if her executors will rent the 
place to me for next year. I'm sure she couldn't 
have a tenant who would look out for her interests 
more keenly. You believe that, don’t you ?” 

The rest of his letter concerned her alone. We 
have nothing to do with it. She answered him, but 
her letter concerned Nellie exclusively: “I hope 
you won't be away much longer,” it said; * we have 
had a terrible fright about Nellie. I am afraid that 
wetting she got has done her more serious harm 
than we can yet see. Her cough grows worse 
every day, and last night she had a slight hemor- 
rhage which necessitates our keeping her very still. 
Father sits by her bedside, showing her pietures 
and telling her stories all day long. I love to see 
them together. They both seem so happy.” 

He tarried no longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. It was to the Wilson place that he rode 
straight from the steamboat landing. 

“ T’ve found a splendid asylum for Nellie,” were 
almost the first words he said when Amy came out 
to meet him on the front gajlery. She did not 
loose her hold of his hand, but drew him gently 
with her as she turned toward the room where 
Nellie lay fever-stricken and wasted. 

“She has chosen her own asylum,” she said, 
pausing before opening the door to the sick-room, 
“and you must be prepared for a great change.” 

“ Not dead ?”’ 

“No, bat very, very il.” 

Yes, very, very ill. She turned her large eyes 
slowly toward the door when it opened, and a 
seraphie smile played upon her lips as she reeog- 
nized the two dearest faces on earth to her. Cap 
kneeled down by the bedside, and, clasping her 
two wasted little hands in his, said in a broken 
voice : 

“ Little Nellie, before you go away I want you to 
say something for Cap; say it after me, little girl, 
won't you?” 

She smiled her assent, and, watching his trem- 
bling lips, repeated docilely the words he doled out 
tremulously, a single one at a time: * Cap—I—for- 
give—you—everything.”’ 

“I'm going to see mamma,” she added, brightly. 
“ Amy says so. Amy says the flowers bloom there 
always. I love the flowers.” 

Her restless little hand, in its feverish wander- 
ings over the bed-spread, rested on Queenie’s flaxen 
curls. She gathered this faithful companion of her 
darkened days in a tender embrace: “ May I take 
Queenie to where the flowers bloom? Say, Cap”— 
her gentle voice grew querulous ; she was impatient 
of the tears that kept him mute—*may [ take 
(Jueenie to show her to mamma ?” 

A sobbing “ yes” satisfied her. Poor little Nel- 
lie, she’d never been exacting, and she closed her 
eyes as if tired of such an unusual effort. Only for 
a second. Presently she opened them again, and 
turned them wistfully on the loving faces about her 
bed. They were all there: Amy kneeling on one 
side of her and Cap on the other, the Major 
quietly sobbing just out of her line of vision, and 
Mammy kneeling in prayer for the passing soul. 

“Cap,” she called to him shrilly, as if he were at 
a great distance, “I don’t want to take Queenie ; she’s 
heavy, and I'm so tired. I want to pick the flowers 
along the read. You may have Queenie. You 
may have all my things—everything I've got. 
You may have all my things that I love, Cap—my 
Mammy, and Queenie—and—Amy. I'm going to 
where the flowers—” Her eyes closed. Her 
breath was spent. She had gone to where the flow- 
ers bloom always. She had made her bequests and 
chosen her asylum. 

Across her pulseless form Cap looked into Amy’s 
eyes. Would she ratify Nellie’s bequest? Volun- 
tarily she placed her hand in his as they knelt 
there, the one on either side of the child they had 
sheltered together. Nellie’s sweet lips seemed to 
wreathe themselves into a smiling benediction, wafted 
from the spirit world, and Cap Van Dorn had found 


[THE END. | 
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A SUMMER DAY IN HAWORTH. 
By B. W. BeL_iamy. 


“\7OU must come up to see me with the spirit 

which might sustain you if you were setting 
out for the backwoods of America; leaving behind 
civilization, you must come out to barbarism, loneli- 
ness, and liberty.” 

Charlotte Bronté sent these words to a friend 
forty years ago, and the hand that wrote and the 
eye that read them have long lain quiet in English 
graves. Yet, after half a century has slipped away, 
there is now and then a traveler who takes to him- 
self this old invitation to visit Haworth, still lying 
in loneliness and liberty among the rough Yorkshire 
hills. 

For Mrs. Gaskell went, at this bidding, to the 
lonely hamlet, half buried in the moors. Not long 
afterwards she wrote her “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
and since then there has been no lack of hero-worship 
for the woman, poor and obscure and little and plain, 
who gave to the world of fiction “Jane [yre,” 
+ Villette,” and * Shirley.” 

To read these words is to wonder at the genius 
of Currer Bell. To read the Biography is to rever- 
ence and love Charlotte Bronté. ‘To those who have 
done both I believe that England can offer no greater 
pleasure than a day among the Haworth hills. 

If you are at York, a journey of but four hours 
to Leeds and Keighley will bring you from the 
heart of civilization into a district so wild and gray 
and lonely that it seems part of another world ; so 
little has it changed, indeed, that Mrs. Gaskell’s 
deseription is, even now, almost to the life. 

Haworth village is still only one long street—a 
steep hill roughly paved and appallingly dreary. 
The paving-stones still stand on end to help the 
horses to stand up. ‘The gray stone houses still lean 
up against one another, joining without a break on 
either side of the road from the bottom of the hill 
to the top—a gloomy alley with a wide breathing- 
space beyond. Here, at the brow of the hill, are the 
old Black Bull Inn, the church on a knoll to the left 
of it, agreat graveyard, and, apparently in the heart 
of it, the parsonage. 

On every side, as far as eye can see, stretch the 
rolling and barren moors. For a circuit of twenty 
miles all is sweeping, undulating moorland—a 
monotonous, alinost boundless, stretch, covered, when 
[I saw it, with the soft purple hue of the full bloom- 
ing heather. I have seen nothing except the broad 
ocean so wide and so solitary. 

Children were clattering up and down the road 
in wooden shoes, and donkeys were wearily drag- 
ging loads up the long hill, when, on a late August 
afternoon, we stood at the low-browed doorway of 
the little Inn. . 

Looking about, I could not wonder at the descrip- 
tion given by a fellow-enthusiast, an Englishman 
whose visit was made twenty-five years before mine : 
* Haworth is the queerest place one can go to, for a 
certainty. The country folk say it was made on a 
Saturday night ; there was a bit of rubbish left after 
the creation, and Haworth was made out o’ that.” 

The Inn was as unlike other inns as it should have 
been to suit the place. 

The door stood open, and we went into a stone 
Hoored and walled passageway, hung overhead 
with hams, bacon, a pair of ducks, and a saddle of 
mutton. No one was here, and no one in the ad- 
joining room, which was large and low, with a long 
table and wooden benches. In the recesses of the 
kitchen we at last found a landlady. With diffi- 
culty we persuaded her to harbor us for the night. 
She was “ washin’ a’ the beds the day,” and there 
was “nawt t’ eat,’ were objections slowly over- 
come. At length, however, we made sure of a 
lodging, and our steps turned naturally to the 
churchyard and the parsonage. But a disappoint- 
ment awaited us at the very outset. Here was the 
spot where, between the little, sordid village street 
and the rich, heathery moors, a new light had sud- 
denly burst upon the firmament of literature. 
Here that wonderful group of children, the little 
Brontés, had lived out their solitary, hidden lives, 
brightened only by the sunshine on the moors and 
the glow of their own genius. Here was the room 
which, when the oldest of them was but seven, was 
called the children’s study—never the hursery—a 
study in which one occupant had written twenty- 
two volumes before she was fourteen. Here was 


that other room where, after Branwell’s death, 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne walked up and down 
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| together in the twilight, talking over their books, 


their poems, their thoughts, their hopes. Here 
Charlotte and Anne, when Emily was gone, were 
left for a few short months together, and here at 
last Charlotte alone sat down to write that chapter 
in “Shirley” called “The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” 

Here they were, but not for us to see. Another 
incumbent occupies the Haworth rectory, for forty- 
one years the home of the Brontés. There was a 
gay group of young people sitting on the doorstep, 
and we had learned at the Inn that no one was per- 
mitted to enter the house. We could only “pace 
round the forbidden place,’ looking longingly at 
the open windows from the graveyard, crowding 
close upon the narrow limits of life and cheerful- 
ness. For the rectory, with a small bit of green in 
front, is literally an oasis in a desert of tomb- 
stones. These are large horizontal slabs, resting 
usually on upright ones; they nearly touch each 
other, leaving here and there only a narrow creep- 
ing edge of grass. This on one hand, and the 
moors on the other, with the hill street in front, was 
all life offered to the Brontés. Yet even here we 
caught a breeze from the west, that came, as Jane 
Eyre had promised that it should, “over the hills 
and sweet with scent of heath and rush.” This, 
and the soft sunshine that lingered about the spot, 
brightened a little a place that without them would 
have seemed the dreariest in the world. The 
church itself, except for its bell-tower, is a new one, 
rebuilt in 1879, but the tablet to the Brontés oc- 
cupies its old place, and the family tomb is still in 
the chancel. 

Descending at length the church steps, I was fort- 
unate enough to go into a small bookstore near the 
inn. The young man in charge of it told me that 
his mother had been an old friend and faithful serv- 
ant of the Brontés, and would be glad to talk of 
them. Nearly facing the inn I found a low wooden 
door with the date 1650 rudely cut into it. It prom- 
ised entrance to a poor little house ; but upon open- 
ing it, I found myself in a bright, sunny room, with 
its windows looking out over what seemed unlimited 
space. The village lies on a ridge, and while the 
fronts of the houses are so gray and low and forbid- 
ding, from the rear there is a grand expanse of hill 
and vale to relieve the eye and the fancy. 

A cheerful fire burned at one side, a neat table 
held some smoking cups of tea and some thin slices 
of brown bread and butter, and an elderly woman 
sat quietly taking her four o’clock tea. 

Like all Yorkshire people, she was slow to arouse, 
but a few words of admiration for Charlotte Bronté 
opened her heart. I told her of my regret at not see- 
ing the parsonage. ‘ Oh, ay, mum,” she said, “ the 
new mon [he had been in Haworth twenty-one years | 
does na care for the Brontés. He lets no one see 
the house ; he would like they to be clean forgot.” 
She stopped a moment, and then said, with tears in 
her eyes: “I heard him say mysel’ as they was 
books as no clergyman’s daughter should ha’ writ- 
ten—that’s the new mon!”’ 

She brought out a tiny box with a few little 
clasps and bits of ribbon that had been given to her 
sister after Charlotte’s death, just as she had left it, 
and a basket-work doll’s cradle that “they all 
played wi.” There was something wonderfully 
pathetic in these small personal treasures that for 
forty years had survived their owners and were 
still proudly shown to alien though kindly eyes. 

Leaving this humble but friendly door, there re- 
mained still one pleasure, and that perhaps the 
greatest—a walk upon the moors themselves. 

Turning with Emily Bronté into “a little and a 
lone green lane,” we came out above the village, 
above the churchyard, above people living and dead, 
and out into that bleak solitude which she loved. 
No one can describe these moors as did the Brontés ; 
and only here is it possible to understand what it 
was which awoke that passionate affection that 
brought Emily to the verge of a decline from 
homesickness when she was away, and of which 
Charlotte said: “It is only higher up, deep in 
amongst the ridges of the moors, that Imagination 
finds rest for the sole of her foot.” The Brontés’ 
books are filled with pictures of moorland, sky, 
heather, beck, and bottom. ‘“ Let us rest here,” 
says St. John Rivers, “as we reached the first 
stragglers of a battalion of rocks, guarding a sort 
of pass, beyond which the beck rushed down a 
waterfall, and where still a little further the 
mountain shoots off turf and flower—had only 
heath for raiment and crag for gem—where it 
exaggerated the wild to the savage and exchanged 
the fresh for the frowning—where it guarded the 
forlorn hope of solitude and a last refuge for 
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silence.” Here is a perfect picture of a favorite 
haunt three miles over the moors from the rectory. 

“ I understood her life the better for seeing the 
place where it had been spent, where she had loved 
and suffered,” wrote Mrs. Gaskell, and the words 
are echoed by all who follow her to the Haworth 
moors. And those who better understand her life 
can doubtless better appreciate the books which 
ranked their author with the great women novelists 
of England. 

Jane Austen before and George Eliot after her 
combine with Charlotte Bronté to make a rare 
trio, leaders in the realistic, the imaginative, and the 
philosophical schools of English fiction; and of the 
three Currer Bell, as an artist, carries away the 
palm. It is of note, in these days when fiction fills 
so large a place in literature, to hear her own ideal 
in her work. 

* You will see,” she says, “ that ‘Villette’ touches 
no matter of public interest. I cannot write books 
handling the topics of the day—it is of no use trying; 
nor can I write a book for its moral; nor can I 
take up a philanthropic scheme, though I honor 
philanthropy.” 

The morality which Charlotte Bronté taught, she 
lived ; the philanthropy which she admired, she 
practiced. In her books she was the artist only, 
and this is the secret of her spell. 

It is almost laughable in a day and generation 
which has room for thirty thousand copies of “The 
Quick or the Dead ” to remember that * Jane Eyre ” 
was called immoral. It is of interest, too, to note that 
“ Robert Elsmere ” can find no nobler framing for 
a catholic belief in the Almighty than the words of 
Emily Bronté’s last hymn, * No Coward Soul is 
Mine.” 

The works of Currer Bell handle freely “the 
perilous pains of the spirit,” but they teach freely 
the strength of a strict morality, a straightforward 
and simple adherence to conscience and to duty. 

Upon the publication of the “ Life’ Charles 
Kingsley wrote to Mrs. Gaskell: “ Be sure that the 
book will do good. It will shame literary people 
into some stronger belief that a simple, virtuous, 
practical home life is consistent with high imagina- 
tive genius. ... Well have you done your work 
and shown us the picture of a valiant woman made 
perfect by suffering. I shall now read carefully 
and lovingly every word she has written.”’ 

Those who read as Kingsley did must estimate 
Charlotte Bronté:as he did, and those who stand at 
Haworth on the threshold of her old times must feel 
that the tribute which her modest hand laid upon 
the grave of her sister is deservedly her own : 

“She was genuinely good and truly great.” 


ONE WAY TO BEGIN. 
I. 


| liner question that brings more anxiety to the 
minds of fathers and mothers who live in dis- 
tricts remote from schools, or where the schools are 
not of the grade desired, or where the children are 
delicate and cannot be exposed to the necessary 
schoolroom discipline, is: How shall we begin to 
teach them’ Their own first steps in this mighty 
process -have been forgotten, and it may be that 
many struggle with this difficulty whose own oppor- 
tunities were limited. There are very few people 
who begin to teach the alphabet as the first step 
toward reading, as so many educators have proved 
the unwisdom of this beginning, and have written 
clearly on the subject. | 

There is serious difficulty found at once in our 
day by those who begin in the old-fashioned way. 
The children’s books and magazines of our time 
contain useful, instructive, as well as entertaining, 
reading matter, and it is impossible to take a child 
who has been read to intelligently, who has been 
encouraged to ask questions on the subject he has 
just heard, or allowed to stop the reading to ask 
the meaning of words, to be willing to begin his 
education by learning the meaning of isolated char- 
acters. If by hard work you succeed in making 
him recognize those characters, how are you going 
to interest such a child in the fact that “A dog 
runs,” “It is a dog”? A charming and devoted 
mother, whose boy of seven years had been her con- 
stant companion, spent an evening in the writer's 
presence reading one of the series of papers on 
railroading that has been running through * Serib- 
ner’s”’ for the past few months. The special paper 
was on the evolution or development in locomotive 
building. The boy manifested an intelligent inter- 
est. The next day he absolutely refused to be in- 
terested in “ It is a rat,” * Get the cat.” 
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UNION. 


It is just as easy to teach a child to read from a 
book that will at the same time convey informa- 
tion and entertain, as from one devoid of continu- 
ity. Teaching a class of children whose average 
age was nine years, the writer discovered that 
many of the children could read the lesson from 
the reader in use without looking at the page. It 
was impossible to teach children to read where the 
words were not pronounced because recognized, but 
because they were remembered as occurring in that 
connection. At this critical moment a generous 
summer resident made a gift of money to the school, 
saying it was to be used in buying for each teacher 
what she thought was most needed in her own de- 
partment. Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
writer decided in favor of new reading books, and 
selected “ Bodleys on Wheels,”* by Horace E. 
Scudder. The choice was received in an appalled 
silence, but the “ Bodleys on Wheels,” in their en- 
chanting covers, came, and were received with 
shouts of joy by a roomful of happy children. 
The condition of holding the books was clean 
hands and finger nails, and in every instance those 
conditions were met, even marbles being ignored 
before school. In order that the condition might 
not be too oppressive, the reading class was the 
first class in the morning. The books were never 
used at any other time. One dozen words from 
the three or four pages selected as a lesson were 
written carefully on the blackboard. These words 
were pronounced by the teacher, and repeated after 
her in concert by the class. They were then used 
in a sentence to show their meaning, and then each 
pupil was required to pick out the words on the 
printed page. It became a game of intense inter- 
est. After these words had been found, the read- 
ing lesson began. ‘The teacher pronounced the un- 
familiar words as the pupil read, to avoid discour- 
agement. ‘The dull pupils read before the class 
but a few sentences, in order that the bright ones 
might not be bored or the dull ones grow sleepy. 
Those who learned to recognize the words quickly 
were allowed to read an entire paragraph. The 
rest were always interested, for the story was not 
known, and the interest never flagged. When the 
book was finished in regular order, the children 
were permitted to select any portion for which 
there was the greatest number of votes. 

After each reading lesson the children wrote on 
their slates the words on the blackboard three 
times, and were encouraged to write them once in a 
sentence and read the sentences aloud before the 
class. As an exercise for the last hour of the 
afternoon session, the children wrote out in their 
own language the reading lesson of the morning: 
the best three were read aloud to the class. 

A map of the section of the country through 
which the Bodleys traveled was kept on the wall 
within reach of the pupils, and it was delightful to 
watch their interest in tracing that journey on the 
map. 

A lower grade in the same room learned to read 
from the Second Reader without being taught their 
letters. When “then” was pronounced “ when,” 
the teacher said: “T-h-e-n spells then; w-h-e-n 
spells when.” “T” and.“‘w” were written on the 
board, and attention called to the difference in for- 
mation. What was done with classes of thirty and 
forty can be done with one, or two, or three. 


WA‘. WITH APPLES. 


By HeLeEN CAMPBELL. 


UST now the free use of eggs and other desir- 
able elements in cookery is almost out of the 
question. If the family were disposed to take less 
meat, and remember the old saying that an egg is 
equivalent to a quarter of a pound of meat, the fact 
that trustworthy ones are still three and four cents 
each would be no objection. But, as a rule, the 
head of the family demands meat not less than once 
a day, and thus it becomes necessary, where 
desserts are in question, to reduce them to the lowest 
terms. There are one or two methods with apples 
so simple and yet so excellent that “children ery 
for them,”’ and older people eat them quite uncon- 
scious how little it has required to give the effect 
produced. 
BROWN BETTY. 

For a pudding to be made in a three-pint pud- 
ding dish, take eight medium-sized apples and cut 
or chop them quite fine. There should be a pint 
when prepared. One pint of bread crumbs, quar- 
ter of a ‘teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
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ground cinnamon, one cup of either light brown 
or granulated sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one large cup of boiling water. If preferred, the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon may take the 
place of the cinnamon. Put the water, sugar, butter, 
salt, and flavoring in a small saucepan and let them 
boil slowly, while the apples and bread are prepar- 
ing. Butter the pudding dish, and put in first a 
layer of crumbs and then of apple, alternating till 
all are used, and ending with crumbs. Pour over 
all the boiling sugar, ete., and bake the Betty half 
an hour, or till lightly browned. Good without 
sauce, but any simple one can be made for it. 


TAPIOCA AND APPLE PUDDING. 


Butter a two-quart pudding dish; pare and core 
as Many nice apples as will fill it, or, if the apples 
are poor, cut them in quarters, and fill the dish two- 
thirds full. Wash one teacupful of tapioca, and 
soak it in one quart of tepid water not less than 
three hours before using. Then add to it one cup 
of sugar, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and half 
« teaspoonful of cinnamon, mixed dry with the 
sugar before it is added to the water. Pour over 
the apples, bake an hour, and eat with or without 
sauce, milk being liked by many. 


THE CHILDREN’S PUDDING. 


Fill a deep dish with apples cut up small; add 
for a two-quart pudding one cup of sugar, one of 
Water, a pinch of salt, and half a teaspoonful of 
either cinnamon or allspice. Make a erust as for 
biseuit, half the usual rule being enough ; roll it to 
the size of the pudding dish, which should be but- 
tered lightly, and bake half an hour, or more if the 
apples are hard. This pudding is often steamed in- 
stead of baked, and eaten with a sauce made of one 
cup of molasses, a spoonful of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice or vinegar, all boiled together 
fifteen minutes. 


AN ARTISTIC HINT. 
To the Editor : 


T is late in the season for the following sugges- 

tion, but it may be a help next autumn to per- 
sons obliged to have a stove in a room that they 
wish to make artistic : 

Some five years ago we had made, to take the 
place of zine, a stand of tiles which, although greatly 
admired, we have never seen imitated. 

For a square stove have a piece of board that 
shape; fora round one an octagon. Arrange tiles 
until the needed size is obtained, and have the edge 
finished with a molding. The order of the tiles 
can be varied at pleasure. I. O. 


THE POPULAR CLOAK. 

PROMINENT physician of Brooklyn, reading 
a paper before a women’s club on the subject, 
“Shall the Family be Limited ?” told the following 
incident as an absolute fact: There came to her 
one morning a young girl who said she had been 
sent by her mother for treatment. After looking 
the case over, the doctor told the young girl that 
there was nothing the matter with her, The next 
morning the young girl returned, saying her mother 
wanted her treated while she was well and could 
stand doctoring, and if the present physician would 
not treat her she should apply to another. What 
an education for a girl! ‘To be made to believe that 
the preservation of health did not depend on obedi- 
ence to certain laws, but on treatment by a physi- 
cian! This physician, speaking out of a deep and 
practical mind, said: “If you hear a mother refer 
to her daughter as nervous in the daughter's pres- 
ence, if you cannot speak, glare at her, but if you 
can speak, say, ‘ Madam, your conversation would 
make a wooden girl nervous, to say nothing of a 
flesh-and-blood young person like your daughter.” 
More girls are indulged in freaks of ill-temper and 
unwarranted irritation than the world knows of. 
Nervousness is the false mantle that covers a multi- 
tude of sins from the sinner’s conscience, and the 
people of self-control and clear perception are made 
victims. How often is one roused almost to the 
point of brutal frankness when one of these women, 
who calls her lack of self-control nervousness, says : 
“TI do envy you so not having any nerves; things 
don't trouble you.” The strained voice, the lines 
of worry, arouse a sentiment of pity, and one is 
moved to say, “ Yes, it is fortunate,” when every 

nerve is quivering from the puncture. 
When nervousness as a bodily affliction and 
nervousness as a moral defect are separated in the 
popular mind, and each given the treatment its 
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difference demands, we will have sounder women in 
body and soul, and we will have learned to eall 
things by their right names. 


THE DOCTOR'S BEST ASSISTANT. 

R. HALSEY M. WOOD, writing in the eur- 
rent number of “ Babyhood ” on the assistance 

a mother can give a physician by observing closely 
a child’s symptoms, and stating them clearly, says: 

“ Not the least of the advantages accruing to the 
one practicing the observation habit is the great 
assistance it enables her to give the doetor who 
may be called in to preseribe for her littleone. She 
may not herself appreciate it; but she may be sure 
that, while in a few words she is giving him the 
facts in regard to her child's condition, he is silently 
blessing her. What the doctor wants is fuets, not 
opinions ; knowing these, he is in a position to draw 
correct conclusions, and by giving them you have 
helped him more than you can know. 

* Just why itis that a large number of intelligent 
men and women, whose act in sending for a doctor 
is a confession of their inability to meet the emer- 
gency and their dependence upon his judgment, 
should take pains to interweave in their account of 
the ease opinions which must be crude, and judg- 
ments that cannot but be superticial, is unexplain- 
able. Politeness will compel or enable him to 
listen ; but he will groan in spirit at the confusion 
and needless delay, while a long series of questions 
will often be needed to winnow out the facts of 
whieh he is in search.” 


PICKED UP. 
To clean ornaments of alabaster dissolve borax in 


boiling water and apply with a cloth or soft brush, 
rinse carefully and dry in the sun. 


Tasteful flower stands may be made of tin cans 
with designs painted outside in enamel colors in oil. 
These cans are to be screwed down from within to 
a wooden ease, which may be placed ina tray. For 
trailing plants converging arched spandrels of wire 
may be formed at top, these being affixed by means 
of holes punched in the upper edge of the tins. 


Here is a seeret for women troubled with obesity 
which we anticipate will carry some weight ; namely, 
that bodies exposed constantly to the sun “ gain 
such activity of the blood forces as to prevent any 
excessive forming of adipose matter.” It must not, 
however, be supposed that, on the other hand, plenty 
of sunlight is conduetive to leanness. Not so, for 
the really healthful condition is neither fat nor lean, 
but shapely and plump, and the sun’s rays quicken 
the nutrient functions, producing a beautiful round- 
ness of form; indeed, its constant action upon a 
human body is like the effect upon a plant, vitaliz- 
ing and strengthening to every part. 


Winpow-GARDENING Hints.—A very common 
error in window-gardening is that of attempting too 
much. ‘Too many plants are crowded into the little 
space at command, so that it is impossible to give 
each the air and light it should have. Again, plants 
of too «iverse characters are brought together. It 
is no uncommon thing to see tropical plants and 
plants from the temperate zone, if not even Alpine 
plants, all crowded into the same window and sub- 
ject to the same temperature and treatment. Better 
far to have one healthy, well-grown plant, that will 
yield its flowers to perfection, than a dozen sickly, 
feeble, wretched plants that have no beauty either 
of leaf or blossom. 


With a pine box three and a half feet square and 
three feet high, having a hinged lid, a lady has what 
may be termed the groundwork of an excellent otto- 
man that will come well into the furnishing of an 
ordinary-sized room. It needs only to be suitably 
covered. For the top, strong white canvas cloth 
must be eut some five inches wider all round than 
the area of the lid, and, three sides of this having 
been tacked down at the edges, it may be filled in 
with the fine wood fillers so extensively used by 
upholsterers, or with wool or horse hair. The re- 
maining edge of top is then closed in. This stuffed 
top should slightly project. A cover of echintz or 
other textile must now be prepared that will wholly 
cover the box. ‘The edges of the seams following 
its lines and angles should be corded. The cord 
will serve as an ornamentation as well as hide the 
seams. A tasseled fringe skirting the lower portion 
of the cover will complete it. The inside may be 
used for storing parlor articles that are liable to be 
called into use. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 
A TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION. 


By Frances LEE PRATT. 


se NE more day over, and those everlasting chil- 

dren haven’t drowned themselves or put each 
other’s eyes out! If I can only keep them whole 
four days longer!” said Aunt Edna to herself, as she 
settled for ithe evening in her favorite rocker with 
a piece of Kensington work on the table and a Ger- 
man novel in her hand. 

At last Philip and Laura and the twins and little 
Ruth were safely tucked in between the sheets, and 
Peggy's penetrating treble floated down from the 
upper. story ina North of Ireland lullaby with a 
soothing sound. ‘The fragrant stick of birch on the 
old-fashioned brass andiron, as the sap oozed out, 
hummed and crooned to itself of the summer winds 
that had stirred its leaves, and the birds that had 
fluttered and twittered among its branches. But 
Aunt Edna, with the feeling of freedom and quiet, 
became so absorbed in the fortunes of Friiulein von 
Doorn that Peggy’s voice soon made no more im- 
pression than if her brain had been made of cotton 
wool, and she was entirely deaf to the jangle of 
sound that came nearer and louder with increasing 
stir and tumult, until suddenly there was a scurry 
of feet on the stairs, the outer door slammed, and 
Laura’s voice aroused her. 

“The Politics are coming! The Politics are 
coming! Philip has gone out tosee them. Come, 
Aunt Edna! Hurry!” 

Then there was a bounce and clatter from higher 
up. The twins, Ralph and Robert, had broken 
loose from sleep and bedtime. 


Aunt Edna was a woman wise in her generation.. 


She had never looked to find a pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, or tried to catch a bird by put- 
ting salt on its tail. So she only said, * Take your 
caps. boys. Here, Laura, is your sacque.” And, 
catching a shawl for herself, she followed the flying 
feet of the wide-awake children. 

* The Polities”” were coming, sure enough. Nearer 
and nearer sounded the trumpet, the bugle, and the 
drum. Louder and louder swelled the shouting 
and the tramping. Soon the torchlights glowed and 
flashed under the drooping branches of the elm 
trees that lined the avenue. 

“Hurry up!” cried Philip. “They are coming 
down the street cram-pack, cram-pack, cram-pack, 
thousands of them !” 

“Ts it our side ¢” asked Laura, dancing with 
delight as a broom brigade advanced with the illu- 
minated motto, “ MWe sweep all before us.” 

“Course ‘tis,’ replied Master Philip, who had 
been a violent politician ever since he was two years 
old. “ Does she think [ would get out of my bed 
and come down Trall Street to look at the other 
side parading !”’ 

“Course not,” assented Laura, who, being no 
voter, did not know the difference between “ our 
side’ and the other. 

But polities is an uncertain guide. It seemed 
the “other side” had also chosen this night for a 
torchlight procession, which was even then march 
ing up the street that crossed the line of the first 
parade a block below where the children stvod. 

Then the hooting, the hurrahing, the din and dis- 
cord of the opposing bands of music as the two 
parties found themselves mixed and tangled in 
comical confusion! All the more fun for the chil- 
dren. Laura’s eyes shone like a new kind of 
torchlight. ‘The twins darted around like fireflies, 
seeming to be here, there, everywhere and nov-here 
all at onee; now among the branches of a low- 
hanging tree, like two very wide-awake owls, and 
now, like a pair of squirrels, darting up fence-posts 
and perching on stately gateways and carved rail- 
ings. As for Philip, he took upon himself the 
responsibility of the whole procession, of both pro- 
cessions, indeed, with shouts and cheers and noise 
enough for a regiment of boys. 

“Sure, and*there is Mike O' Brady among the 
byes, dressed out as fine as a fiddle in his rigiment- 
als. That’s him forninst the big banner with the 
motto,‘ The Country is Ours,” said Peggy, wildly 
waving her white apron to one of her countrymen 
who was marching in the procession of “ the other 
side.” 

* Peggy, you horrid old mean, dirty old girl, you, 
be still! Stop! Go away! I won't have it!” 
cried Philip, flying upon her, and beating her with 
both fists, supplemented by a few kicks and digs 
with his toes as he tried to hold down her arms. 


But Peggy was used to Philip’s hot ways, and 
she only laughed. 

“ Whist now! Be aisy, me lad! It is only me 
cousin, Mike O’ Brady, I’d be minding; it’s not to 
the rag he bes after following,” said she. 

“TJ don’t care ; I won’t have anybody from our 
house pay any notice to those ones,” said Philip, 
emphasizing his words upon Peggy as though she 
were a drum. 

When the torches had finally smoked and flared 
themselves out of sight, and the music of the bands, 
the shouts and tread of the people, had died away 
far down Main Street, the children dragged their 
reluctant, sleepy feet toward home. As usual, 
Philip ran on before, and from the doorstep they 
heard him calling, “ Key ! key ! who’s got the key ” 
as though it had been a new and improved game of 
** Button.” 

But the key! Who had it, indeed? Or, rather, 
who had shut the door with the night-lateh turned ¢ 
And who had, with unusual care, locked all the 
other outer doors upon the inside? Never before 
since the Sinclairs had set up to be a family had 
every window in that big house been so safely and 
scrupulously fastened. 

Round and round the house went the eager serv- 
ants—Kate and Bridget had come up by this time 
—trying at every possible and impossible crevice. 

“Tt is meself that will never shut a door again, 
even upon the cat,” said Bridget. 

The twins had already climbed the piazza pillars 
and come upon the roof, to find the upper windows 
fast, while Philip pounded the door as though that 
had deliberately and maliciously shut itself, and 
Laura sat down upon the lower step and went to 
sleep. 

As the clock on the post-office solemnly struck 
eleven, an outburst of crying came from the house. 
Baby Ruth had awakened and found herself de- 
serted by everybody. 

“'The blessed angel! She has fallen out of the 
hed and kilt herself!” eried Peggy, wild with fright. 
“What will I do? What will I do?” But the 
fright made her wise. “It is ourselves that are 
more senseless than geese. The cellar door do 
surely be unfastened,” she said, running to the 
basement window and prying open the shutters. 

The window was narrow and Peggy was broad, 
but she somehow managed to slip throagh, and 
dropped with a soft thud into the potato bin below. 
The children gathered around the window, listen- 
ing as she floundered over the coal, stumbled 
among the squashes and cabbages, tripped upon the 
lard pail, and overturned the vinegar keg. The 
baby was still screaming indignantly, evidently far 
enough from being * kilt;” and from away down 
in the heart of the town came faint sounds of shouts 
and cheers and cannon, 

“The Politics keep a-parading and a-parading! 
They don’t trouble themselves about us, and I[ 
sha’n’t never no more trouble myself about them. 
I can’t and I won't, and I sha’n’t and I won’t do 
it.” spoke up Laura, who was broad awake again. 
But the worst was to come. Peggy’s voice was 
heard again under the window. 

* The cellar door is fast,” she shouted. “ Brid- 
get must have had an awful careful streak come 
over her the night.” 

“Good gracious! so I had!” responded Bridget. 
* But Pl never turn another key the longest day I 
live, if so be I ever get behind one again.” 

«That is a smart thing for you to say, and I cast 
here on the cellar bottom and no way to release 
meself,” said Peggy, who was too far below the 
small window to get up and out of it. 

At this catastrophe Aunt Edna began to laugh, 
and the children, who had been uncertain how to 
take this new complication of misfortune, concluded 
to laugh also. ‘The three servants joined im the 
merriment, but not Peggy. She seated herself on 
a butter tub and fairly howled with anxiety and 
dismay. 

However, help was near. You may lightly de- 
spise a man when there are buttons to be sewed on 
or a rip to be sewed up, and hold him a nuisance 
and a bungler at house-cleaning time, but there are 
occasions when his very voice is a tower of strength. 

It was only Esquire Lavender who spoke—the 
most dignified and elegant gentleman in Driesburg, 
the owner of the most stylish and stately house in 
town, and not a man to be called upon to put his 
hands to common work in common ways. But 
now ! 

“Is anything wrong? Can I assist you in any 
manner ?” he said, in as polite and courtly a tone as 
though he had been at the Queen’s drawing-room. 
And then, being a man, he knew just what to do, 


and, by some legerdemajn, as it seemed to the half- 
bewildered children, in ten minutes more they were 
all indoors, Peggy was released from the cellar, 
and the baby was blinking and gurgling with sur- 
prise and delight at the sudden burst of sound and 
people into the nursery that had been so silent. 

The next day Mike O’ Brady called as usual in 
his chariot, the milk-cart. 

“ The cheek of ye, coming, as bold as brass, after 
being seen following in that rag-tag procession |” 
cried Peggy. “The very childers thought great 
shame on yez, and it was of me great good nature 
that I consented to admit you was an old neighbor 
at home, and not ill thought of there.” 

Mike blushed to his great ears, and hung down 
his head like a guilty dog. 

“It was all along of the byes that persuaded me 
just for a lark. If it is yourself that will say ‘yes’ 
to the question I was after asking yez the same last 
Sunday was a week, me marching and me voting 
shall be to plaze yez entirely, for that will be best 
plazing to meself!” said he, boldly. 

Then what could an honest, patriotic girl like 
Peggy do but say “yes”’? So, the wedding taking 
place on the Sunday after election, this was the 
reason that “ our side” got the victory by one vote. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
LTHOUGH the days for lawn tennis out-of- 
doors are almost over, there will still be many 
delightful days when this healthful recreation will 
keep you out-of-doors, so that suggestions on the game 
are stillin order. ‘There are many barns that could 
be utilized as tennis courts, if only the old plows 
and barrels and unused shafts were put out of the 
way. ‘There are unused buildings in many villages 
that a tennis club could adapt to tennis club pur- 
poses at very small outlay. The game, when in- 
dulged in to a reasonable extent, is so healthful, so 
inspiring, that it should be one of the accomplish- 

ments of every healthy boy and girl. 

Miss Alice Robinson, of Staten Island, admitted 
to be one of the first, if not finest, lady lawn tennis 
players in America, has just written an article for 
“ Harper's Young People,” which we reprint, on 
“Lawn Tennis for Girls,” that cannot fail to be 
helpful and suggestive to those who know nothing 
of the game, and even those who are adepts in the 
game will find valuable hints. 

“ About eight or nine years ago, when lawn tennis 
first made its appearance on Staten Island, I was 
quite a little girl, but not too small to shoulder a 
racket and start in with any one who would play me 
agame. It mattered not to me who my opponent 
was, so long as he or she could hold a racket and 
hit a ball, and I was always perfectly happy if the 
people stopped to watch me play; the larger the 
audience the better I liked it. Consequently, I have 
never been afraid of an audience since, aud am sure 
that half my success as a tennis-player is due to 
that fact. Iam as enthusiastic now about the game 
as when I first began, and have enjoyed watching 
its growth all over the country. 

“Of course I am particularly interested in the 
players of my own sex, and the younger girls espe- 
cially. I should hate to see a game that has given 
me so much pleasure die out, and from present 
appearances I do not think there is much danger 
of that. The Staten Island Ladies’ Club (of which 
I am a member) is, I believe, the largest club for 
ladies in this country. We have over two hundred 
members, and among them a great many ardent 
lovers of tennis. The girls have all made a marked 
improvement this summer, and several of the 
younger ones promise to be very fine players. Of 
course girls labor under a number of disadvantages ; 
the skirts are a great handicap, and a man will 
always have the advantage in his superior strength. 
In order to be a good tennis player one must dress 
for the game and not for the people ; it is not only 
injurious, but ridiculous to attempt playing in a 
tight waist or long skirts ; they both certainly inter- 
fere with your running, and the arms must have 
full swing. I think it a good thing to belong to some 
club if possible, so that from the start you may 
become accustomed to an audience; and no matter 
how poor a beginner you are, do not be afraid to let 
people see you. Girls will so often play in the 
morning in preference to the afternoon, because 
‘there are no people around ;’ this is the greatest 
mistake you can make, and no one who is self-con- 
scious can ever succeed. 

“ My advice to beginners is to play an easy, steady 
game ; do not attempt any fancy strokes until you 
get your hand and eye ‘wellin.’ If you want good 
practice, pick out some one who can beat you; if 
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you play always with an inferior, you are apt to 
become careless, which is one of the worst things 
that ean happen. The overhand service is more 
generally used, and is far more effective than the 
underhand, in my estimation. I should not waste 
much strength on the service, but try and place it 
first in the corner, and then near the center line, or 
vice versa, according to where your opponent stands. 

“In receiving a ball, stand well back in the court, 
and return it as far away from your adversary as 
prudence will allow. Do not be afraid to run; if 
your dress is short, and you wear a good pair of 
tennis shoes, there is no excuse for standing still 
and thinking, ‘Oh! I cannot get that ball; what's 
the use of running for it ?” 

* As to the rackets, my favorite is the Beeckman, 
and I use it entirely ; but of course every one has a 
different opinion on the subject. 1 have often played 
for howrs against the side of a house or barn, and 
found it excellent practice for making the wrist 
supple for backhand strokes and swift returns. I 
know of a little boy who in this way almost taught 
himself how to play; I mean by that he became 
accustomed to handling his racket and keeping his 
eye on the ball, so that when he was afforded the 
opportunity of playing on a court it came quite 
naturally to him, and he is now a celebrated player. 

“As I said before, I have played for eight or 
nine years, and have felt no ill effects. I always 
feel better after two or three sets of tennis, and con- 
sider it a most health-giving exercise, if played in 
moderation. Naturally it is dangerous if a girl, 
when overheated at the end of her set, neglects to 
don the ‘ blazer,’ and in the fall either an ulster or 
sealskin should take the blazer’s place. I find by 
experience that it pays to be prudent, and by keep- 
ing well and strong I hope to prove myself a good 
example of the benefits of the king of games for 
many a year to come.” 


---— 


TALKS WITH GIRLS ABOUT COOKING. 


By Anna’ BARROws. 


IV.—LUNCH. 


“ The spirit of each dish, the zest of all, 
Is what ingenious cooks the relish call ; 
For though the market sends in loads of food, 
They all are tasteless till that makes them good.” 


UNCH or luncheon may have come to us through 
nuncheon, from noon-shun, meaning a time 
when work was stopped to avoid the noon heat, 
therefore a convenient season for refreshment. Half 
a century or more ago the phrase “ to lunch” was 
rarely heard except among servants. ‘To-day, in 
cities, lunch is the usual noon repast, and as the 
gentlemen of the family are generally away, it is 
often called *the ladies’ meal.” So a lady wishing 
to entertain her lady friends invites them to a lunch 
rather than to dine with her. 

Lately a sensible fashion has prevailed which has 
helped increase the interest of girls in cooking. 
Half a dozen friends will form a club and meet at 
each other’s houses to prepare their own lunch or 
tea, or cook at home and bring the result to their 
meeting. If the lunch is not altogether a success, 
the girls will only be the more hungry at home 
later. Mother or the cook usually requires that the 
kitchen be left in good order, and, if this is agreed, 
will abdicate for the time being. For such elubs, 
as well as home work, these papers have been 
written, and in this, the closing number, the recipes 
are suited for a small lunch party. 

Some older sister may wish to arrange a birthday 
party for a younger brother or sister; in this case 
a birthday cake is always in order. ‘This should 
not be rich, and may be made by any simple recipe. 
If baked in a round tin with a central tube, it will 
cook better, and may be decorated with a bouquet 
in the center when put upon the table. Over the 
sides which were next the pan and bottom of the 
cake spread a plain frosting made by beating 
together the white of one egg and one cupful 
powdered sugar ; flavor with lemon juice or vanilla. 
Before the frosting is quite firm press in tiny, bright- 
colored candies to form letters or any fancy design. 
This is easier than making fancy frosting. Or a 
brush dipped in yolk of egg can be used to write 
letters on the white surface. Candies are some- 
times set in fancy tissue paper sockets around the 
cake, to be lighted when the feast is ready. Then, 
just before the cake is cut, each guest in turn wishes 
and blows three times while blindfolded. If all the 
candles are extinguished, the wish will soon come 
true, but as many as remain, so many years must 
pass before its fulfillment. 

The arrangement of the table must depend upon 


circumstances. For small children a low table, 
small chairs, agd tiny dishes are to be preferred. 
The food should be simple and as fully prepared as 
possible to avoid accidents to dishes and dresses. 

A party of older girls will find either of the fol- 
lowing an easy and attractive menu to arrange, and 
any girl who paints well can make menu ecards asa 
pretty souvenir for her friends ; 


Sandwiches. Eggs in Baskets. 


Custards. 
Cake and Cookies. 
Lemonade. 


Biscuit. Salad. 
Lemon Layer Cake. 
Crackers. Fruit. 
Chocolate. 


The fewer dishes the better, but let each be the 
best of its kind, no matter how simple. As the verse 
at the head of this paper has it, the relish depends 
more on the cook than the material used. 

Part of these dishes can be prepared the day 
before or early in the day; hence these are the 
recipes to be given first. 

A smooth, soft, or boiled custard is the foundation 
of many useful and ornamental desserts, and every 
girl ought to be able to make one. A real custard 
consists of milk and eggs cooked together, with suit- 
able sweetening and flavoring ; but, with care, corn- 
starch may be substituted for part of the eggs. 
Whites of eggs may be carefully separated from the 
yolks and reserved for cake or frosting, as a custard 
is smoother if made with yolks alone. 

Soft Custard.—Put one pint of milk in a double 
boiler or pail, set in hot water, and scald thoroughly 
to be sure it is sweet. Mix one teaspoonful corn- 
starch with a very little cold milk, and stir into that 
which is scalded ; cook five minutes, stirring enough 
to keep smooth. Then add the yolks of two eggs 
beaten and two teaspoonfuls of sugar. Pour a little 
of the thickened milk with the egg, and then all 
into the boiler, stirring constantly that it may be 
smooth, and cook two minutes longer. Strain into 
a cool dish, add a speck of salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful or less of extract of almond or vanilla. 
Cover and set away to cool. 

White Cake.—One-quarter cup or two round 
tablespoonfuls of butter; put in a bowl and rub till 
creamy; add one-half cup or four tablespoonfuls 
sugar (fine granulated or powdered); add alternately 
one-half cup milk and one and one-quarter cups 
flour with which has been sifted one teaspoonful 
baking powder. When smooth, add a few drops of 
almond or lemon flavoring, then fold or eut in—not 
stir—the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Bake 
in small tins, hearts and rounds, well greased, or in 
a pan six by eight inches square, lined with but- 
tered paper, or in two or three round pans for larger 
cake. Small pans need fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
baking ; large, thirty to forty minutes. Part may be 
frosted with 

Chocolate Frosting.—Melt one teaspoonful grated 
chocolate, add one tablespoonful boiling water and 
a few drops of vanilla. Sift in one cup or less of 
powdered sugar, spread smoothly over the cake, and 
give time to harden. 

‘inger Cookies may also be made from whites of 
eggs. Rub one tablespoonful of butter till creamy, 
add one-half cup sugar, one tablespoonful milk, one- 
half teaspoonful almond or vanilla, one cup of flour, 
and last the beaten white of one egg. Roll between 
the palms of the hand lightly into little balls, then 
into rolls the size of the little finger. Sprinkle with 
sugar, and bake on buttered tins slowly for fifteen 
minutes. Grated chocolate may be added to part 
of the dough. This quantity will make ten or 
twelve cakes. 

So much of the cooking can be done the day be- 
fore the party. 

Real bread-making is too large a subject for these 
papers. The rising process requires time and more 
judgment than most young cooks possess ; still, with 
a reliable recipe and patient watching, a young cook 
may succeed where others fail from lack of care. 
To-day, however, we will assume that there is a loaf 
already baked ready to make our 

Sandwiches.—Cooked meat must be finely 
chopped and nicely seasoned—if ham with mustard, 
chicken with celery salt; mix well together with a 
little warm soup stock, and press and cut in slices 
later, or spread on the buttered slices of bread. As 
it is difficult to butter a thin slice without tearing it, 
thinner sandwiches can be made by buttering the 
end of the loaf and then cutting the slice. 

Biscuit.—Into one pint of flour sift two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, one-half teaspoonful salt; sift 
all again, and rub in one round tablespoonful butter 


till well mixed. With a knife mix or cut in just 
enough milk or water to make as soft a dough as can 
be handled, working tn every bit of flour. Shape with 
floured hands into balls or long rolls, or roll and eut 
out on a board. Put on a buttered tin and bake im- 
mediately in a hot oven for about fifteen minutes. 

Kyq Baskets ave made from eggs that have been 
boiled at least twenty minutes. Shell, cut in halves, 
crosswise ; take a slice from the points, that the 
baskets may stand firm. Put the yolks in a dish, 
mash fine, add an equal quantity fine chopped ham, 
chicken, or tongue, season with salt, pepper, and 
mustard, add a little melted butter; mix well, 
shape into round balls the size of the whole yolk, 
put one in each basket, set these on rounds of but- 
tered toast a little larger than the baskets. A white 
sauce made as for milk toast may be poured around. 
Sprigs of parsley on the top of each ball and around 
the dish make a pretty garnish. 

Salad Dressing.—Melt one tablespoonful butter, 
add one teaspoonful corn-starch, stir while it cooks 
for one or two minutes. Stir constantly, and 
gradually add one-half cup scalded milk mixed 
with one beaten egg-yolk, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one teaspoonful each salt and mustard, lastly three 
or four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. A speck of 
white or cayenne pepper can be added. Strain, 
cover, and cool. Pour this over chopped chicken, 
lobster, cold meat, fish, or vegetables, mixed with 
lettuce or celery. Everything may be ready, but 
a salad should not be put together until just before 
serving. Slices of pickled beet and other vegeta- 
bles cut in faney shapes, sections of lemon or hard- 
boiled egg, can be used for a garnish. <A pretty 
way to serve a salad is to put two large lettuce 
leaves together; in this cup put a spoonful of the 
salal mixture and a spoonful of dressing on top. 
Serve one to each person. 

No recipe can be so exactly made but that differ- 
ent circumstances and materials may bring about 
different results. But a few experiments will show 
you how to make slight changes if needed. The order 
of mixing certain materials should always be the 
same for a desired end. 

Remember, girls, that to be suecessful in cooking, 
as in everything else, you must put yourself into 
your work—head, heart, and hand. 

BOZE. 
By Ciara G. DOLuiver. 

OZE was a big brown dog who seemed to know 
almost everything that was said to him. He 
lived next door to Sophie, and, as his master had 
no children, he thought it great fun to play with his 
little neighbors. Sophie’s three brothers used to 
call him to the fence and then race with him from 
one knot-hole to another; if he reached the place 
first, he would try to put his nose through, and bark 
with joy. Sometimes his mistress would give him 
a basket with money and a note in it; he knew that 
was meant for the butcher. With a covered basket 
he went to the fruit store, with a tin pail to the 
grocer; he never made a mistake, and he paid no 

attention to anybody as he went up and down. 

Sophie was out walking once with Boze and _ his 
master, Mr. Lane, when she asked, * Does Boze 
understand every word we say 7” 

“ I don’t know,” was the reply, “ but we will try 
him. I will leave my knife on this rock, and by 
and by we will send him back for it.” 

They had walked quite a long way, and Sophie 
was afraid the kmfe would be lost, when Mr. Lane 
took his keys from his pocket and said, * I have left 
my knife on that rock; Boze, you go back and 
get it.” 

After smelling of the keys, the dog started back, 
and soon returned with the knife in his mouth. 
Sophie was so pleased that she could not help hug- 
ging him and ealling him her darling Boze. 

A few weeks after, they all went to a pienie ; as 
some little girls were going for a walk, Mr. Lane 
told Boze to go with them, and take care of them. 

When they turned to go back, Sophie took off her 
veil and put it on abush. ‘I'll leave it there,” she 
said, “and after a while Boze will go back for it.” 

The other girls did not believe he would, and 
begged her not to leave it, but Sophie was firm. 

When they had gone a long way, she took off her 
hat and looked at it, saying in a loud tone, like Mr. 
Lane, “I have left my veil on that bush; Boze, go 
back and get it!” 

But the dog had no idea of minding anybody but 
his master; he capered about, and smelled of the 
hat, but not a step would he go after the veil. After 
trying a long time, Sophie was obliged to go back 
herself, while the rest of the girls waited undera tree. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE COVENANT RENEWED. 


By Lyman Asnort. 

** Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.”’—Joshua xxiv., 

14. ** No man can serve two masters.”’—Matt. vi., 24. 
HE war was over. Canaan was conquered. 
The promise whose fulfillment had so long 
been delayed was fulfilled at last. The inheritance 
had been divided among the tribes, each receiving 
its own portion. Then, in imitation of the exam- 
ple of his great predecessor, Joshua, before his 
death, gathered the children of Israel together, and 
once more set before them the great choice—be- 
tween obedience and disobedience, blessing and 
cursing, life and death, the God of Israel and the 
gods of the pagans round about. I need not at- 
tempt adescription of the scene. It is not with the 
question presented thirty centuries ago to Israel 
that we are concerned. It is the choice presented 
to every man to-day that concerns us; and that 
other choice only as it is a type of a critical hour in 
everv man’s life, in every nation’s life. Read the 
story in its simplicity in the book of Joshua, then 
apply its significance to yourself. 

1. To every man the great choice is presented. 
To the ancient Israelites it was a question between 
true and false gods ; to us a question between true 
and false lives. Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve, is a question addressed to every man’s will; 
especially to all young men and women. ‘The an- 
cient legend which represented Hercules hesitating 
between the allurements of pleasure and the sterner 
call of severe but more beautiful duty represented 
this truth. Cole in his allegorical painting of the 
“Two Paths” has portrayed it ; the one leading up 
the mountain heights into the storm, but through 
it to glory and honor and immortality; the other 
leading along the flowery valley to destruction and 
death. Christ has represented it in calling men to 
choose between God and Mammon. Paul has 
represented it in the story of his own experience: 
What things were gain to me I counted loss for 
Christ. Abraham made this choice when he left 
home and country and went out not knowing 
whither he went; Moses made it when he chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
William of Orange made it when he refused all the 
overtures of the betrayers of his country and clave 
to the path of persecution that ended in martyr- 
dom ; Luther made it when he nailed his theses to 
the cathedral door and defied the Pope and the 
Papal Church. It is the choice of the spiritual 
over the animal; of the eternal over the temporal ; 
of service over self-seeking ; of God over self. ‘This 
is religion; it is at least the wicket-gate that con- 
stitutes the entrance upon a truly religious life. 
That gate is not deep emotions, nor stately cere- 
monials, nor right opinions, nor wishes and as- 
pirations and hopes and imaginations. It is 
choice ; deliberate, well-considered choice ; the put- 
ting of God and goodness and love in one seale, 
and all things else, present and to come, in the 
other, and seeing the godly side go down and the 
worldly side go up. 

2. The reason for this choice, the motive that 
should impel to it, is the goodness of God toward 
us. ‘ Hor the Lord our God he it is that brought 
us up and our fathers from the house of bondage.”’ 
This is the Old Testament expression of the truth 
expressed by Paul in the utterance of his own expe- 
rience, * The love of Christ constraineth us,” and in 
his exhortation, ** 1 beseech you by the mercies of 
God.” Any motive may suflice to start a man back 
toward God. He may resolve, like the prodigal, to 
arise and go to his Father only because he is hun- 
gry. His stomach may serve as evangelist. But 
no motive suffices for a continuing and abiding 
choice of God except a sense of God’s eternal good- 
ness, and a desire to express in life-forms the love 
which God's love has kindled in our hearts. Re- 
member what goodness God has shown to you; 
remember what victories he has wrought for you ; 
what patience and gentleness he has _ exercised 
toward you; what sacrifice in the person of his Son 
he has borne for you; and in that memory answer 
the demand, Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve. 

3. Count the cost. To be a Christian is simple ; 
it is not easy. “* He is a holy God ; he is a jealous 
God; he will not forgive your transgressions nor 
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your sins.” Verbally this is quite inconsist- 
ent with declarations elsewhere madegboth in the 
Old Testament and New Testament, respecting 
God. Substantially it is not inconsistent. God is 
not one who looks with indifference upon sin; he is 
a holy God. He is not one who is content with a 
half-consecration and a half-service; he is a jeal- 
ous God. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
“If any man come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” These are Christ’s ways of saying that he 
is a jealous God. No true husband can be content 
with half his wife’s heart. God is not content with 
half his child’s heart. All or none. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, 
and strength,” is Christ’s interpretation of the 
law of love. But does he not forgive transgres- 
sions and sins’ Is not this one sublime and divine 
characteristic which distinguishes him from all 
false gods? Is not this the very word of the inspired 
prophet : “‘ Who is a God like unto thee that par- 
doneth iniquity?’ Does not David call upon a 
God who will pardon his iniquity because it is 
great? Aye! surely. But there is forgiveness and 
forgiveness. ‘There is a careless remission of faults 
as though they were a small matter, a thing of no 
consequence. ‘There are employers who never note 
a fault of their employees until it has grown to. 
monstrous proportions. There are mistresses who 
ignore the failings of their servants until they can 
ignore them no longer. There are parents who 
are blind to the faults of their children until the 
fault has become a vice, and the vice has become 
unbearable. These are called, in common parlance, 
easy-going employers, mistresses, parents. Not 
such is God. He forgives sin when the sinner 
recognizes it and seeks forgiveness. He forgives 
by curing it, not by shutting his eyes to it. He 
forgives it through the discipline to which he sub- 
jects his sinful child, and through the suffering 
which he lays upon his own beloved Son. He that 
would serve this God must count the cost; he must 
know him as a holy God, who cannot endure sin ; 
as a jealous God, who will not take a half-service ; 
and as an exacting God, who requires perfect obedi- 
ence, flawless character, and who forgives only as 
through discipline and atonement he works out the 
sin and presents the child before the throne of his 
grace without spot or wrinkle or blemish or any 
such thing. 

4. The final choice, in view of all God’s good- 
ness, in full view of all his holy requirement and 
exactitude, is expressed in the twofold purpose to 
put away all strange gods and to ineline the heart 
unto the Lord God of Israel. This is that which 
is expressed by Isaiah in the invitation, “ Let the 
wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have merey upon him, and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” It is expressed in 
the experience of the prodigal when he arose and 
turned his back to the far country, that he might 
return to his father. It is expressed in the experi- 
ence of Paul, who counted as loss for Christ’s sake 
all things which before he had counted gain, in 
order that he might know him and the power of 
his resurrection It is expressed in the exhortation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ Let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and run with patience the race set before us.”’ 
The first is an instant, immediate, completed act. 
Put away instantly all strange gods, every wicked 
way and unrighteous thought ; instantly arise and 
turn away from the far country ; count the past as 
loss; cast off every impediment to the Christian 
race. The other is gradual, continuous, never 
completed. The heart to be ever more and more 
inclining to God; the soul to be ever more and 
more seeking him ; the prodigal to be coming ever 
nearer and nearer to his father’s heart and his 
father’s fellowship ; the new life growing every day 
more full of blossom and of fruit; the race every 
day run, with the goal never reached yet ever 
nearer. 


IGHTEEN years after our last lesson Joshua 

had called the people together again. During 
this time they had been busy farming, tending their 
eattle, building houses and barns. They were scat- 
tered over so great an area of country that they 
could not be called together by the sound of the 
trumpet, and receive the message from God, or 
reproof for lack of faith. or warning against pos- 
sible evil. They were no longer one family travel- 


ing together, led by the pillar and the cloud, but 
many small nations, with remnants of the heathen 
nations who had occupied the land dwelling among 
them. 

When the men of war from the east of Jordan 
had returned, they built-an altar to the Lord. 
When the tribes who had settled west of the Jor- 
dan heard this, they thought the altar was set up for 
heathen sacrifice, and that terrible punishment 
would come to the whole nation for this sin. They 
at once sent men of power and authority to ask the 
children of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh what this 
altar meant. Did they mean, now that the years 
of wandering were over, to insult the God of Israel, 
and cause him to bring death and sorrow to the 
whole nation? “No,” reply the tribes from east 
of the Jordan. “It is an altar of remembrance 
between your generation and ours; a witness that 
we are the same people, having the same God, try- 
ing to do the same thing—build a nation and a peo- 
ple who will honor and serve the true God. The 
altar is a witness of unity.” 

Of course you have all heard of the Statue of 
Liberty sent by the French people to the Ameri- 
cans, and now standing on a mighty foundation in 
New York Harbor, holding a torch in her hand that 
lights ships into the harbor on dark and foggy nights. 
This statue is a witness between two nations, each 
trying to build up a republic—a self-governing 
people. Every time an American looks at that 
statue he is reminded of the people far across the 
water who are friends in heart and in purpose. 
Centuries ago the witness in stone was erected by 
God’s people to draw future generations into closer 
brotherhood. ‘The messengers returned with the 
assurances of good-will, good-fellowship, and fidelity 
to Israel’s God; the tribes settled down into long 
years of peace and prosperity. 

Joshua had become old and feeble. At the time 
of our lesson he was one hundred and ten years old. 
He was still the loving, devoted leader of the people, 
but could not, because of his age, lead them so 
closely as in the years when he first became their 
leader. He knew he would not be with them much 
longer, and so he called together the judges, the 
elders, and the officers of the people, and warned 
them of his coming death. He told them of all the 
things God had done for them: how faithfully he 
had kept every promise, not one thing forgotten. — 
Then he reminds them that every sorrow or evil 
thing that has come to them had come because they 
had forgotten to serve God in spirit and in truth, 
because they had listened to the people who served 
false gods and fallen into their worship. He tells 
them that some of these people are still among 
them, following their evil practices, and that if they 
would still be the children of God they must drive 
out this evil, which may become so terrible a temp- 
tation, and keep the land pure and holy, because 
the God whom they worship is pure and holy. 
* Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” is the 
command of Joshua. Our God is a holy God; he 
is jealous for the purity and salvation of his children 
whom he has brought into this great inheritance. 
You have been warned many times against this 
evil, and if you transgress you will not be forgiven. 
God will not again fight your battles for you. If 
you fall again, you must raise by your own effort. 

“ We will serve God,” ery the people, pledging 
themselves anew to God. 

Turn out from your hearts everything that sepa- 
rates you from the God who has chosen you as his 
own people. | 

“ We will serve thee only, and the true God,” the 
people respond. 

There, under an oak, a stone was set up as a wit- 
ness of this new pledge to serve the living and true 
God. 

Every church, every chapel, is a stone of memo- 
rial that a people have set up showing that they 
have made a covenant with God to keep his 
laws, to obey his commands, to love and_ serve 
him. Every person who enters these doors enters 
into a covenant to worship God while there, in spirit 
and in truth; to listen to his messengers, whether 
preacher, teacher, choir leader, or organist, for the 
message, and then to go out and bear that message 
to every one they meet. Not to preach from a text 
as the preacher did, but to live the message so that 
the people whom we meet feel in us the message 
of peace and good-will. Not to teach the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lesson as the teacher taught - 
it, but to carry all this coming week the lesson 
of to-day. Drive out every enemy of the true 
God that is left in your heart: anger, rebel- 
lion, disobedience, jealousy, indifference, hatred. 
How can you serve the true God while these 
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have rest in your hearts? ‘ Our God will we serve.” 
“His voice will we obey.” “ Love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” Why, if the heart is 
full of love there will be no room for anger, 
rebellion, disobedience, jealousy, indifference, ha- 
tred—all will be crowded out by love. 

“Thy neighbor as thyself.” Then surely the 
best you have to give to your neighbor will be this 
love and peace in your own heart. Equal loye for 
our neighbor will make us care for him as for our- 
self ; we will only do for him as we would be willing 
he should do to us. 

Two masters cannot be served by one man. No 
boy or girl can obey two teachers at the same time ; 
there must be a choice, there must be one author- 
ity. The beauty of service to God is that it makes 
us better children in our home; his commands 
never force us to disobey home laws or loves,-but 
we make home more beautiful to all in it, the more 
closely we follow his will. Obedience to God's 
laws makes us better pupils. It never caused dis- 
order in the schoolroom. 

Serving God makes better playmates. His serv- 
ice keeps back the angry word, and sends the loving 
one to do its work; it drives out the angry thought 
from the heart, for he thinketh no evil. Serving 
God means following the example of Christ, whose 
one message was love and forgiveness. 

His service means a beautiful heart shining 
through the face, bearing a message of good-will to 
all. It means a loving voice that carries help to 
the discouraged, the sorrowing, and the sick. His 


- service means a voice raised against evil, and help- 


ing the good everywhere. Have you chosen ¢ 


THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


By tue Rev. Georce L. CLark.? 


‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 

not pass away.’’— Matt. xxiv., 5. 
OTHING has been so distorted and abused as 
the Bible. Men have used it as an armory, a 
fortress, an instrument of persecution. ‘They have 
found in it the chains and padlocks of slavery. the 
shield of intemperance. Under torture its texts 
have yielded delusions cruel and fatal. It has been 
worshiped as a fetich, trodden under foot, betrayed 
in the house of its friends, assaulted and left for 
dead. burned. Like a delicate exotic, men have 
tried to shelter it from hostile criticism. ‘They have 
put their theories over into the Bible, and fancied 
that if their opinions fell the Bible would fall. 

When it was believed that the world was made in 
one hundred and forty-four hours, marine fossils 
were supposed to have been deposited by the flood. 
The common objection was that no fossils of Adam's 
neighbors were found in Asia; but a college presi- 
dent argued that they would be found there. Over 
two hundred years ago Dr. Francisco Redi an- 
nounced that organic life does not originate by 
spontaneous generation ; Italian theologians cried 
out against it as contrary to Scripture: did not 
the carcass of Samson’s lion generate bees? Of 
late many have feared scientists would generate life 
and undermine the Bible that way. So the pendu- 
lum swings. In the eighth century Virgilius, Bishop 
of Salzburg, in Bavaria, was threatened with ex- 
communication for teaching the antipodes. Zachary, 
the Pope, wrote to Bishop Boniface: “ As to the 
perverse and wicked doctrine which against God 
and his own soul he has advanced, if it shall be 
ascertained that he declares that there is another 
world and other inhabitants beneatli the earth, then 
call a council, deprive him of sacerdotal honor, and 
excommunicate him from the Church.” 

The Bible seems sometimes like an athlete— 
struck at, buffeted before, behind, and on either 
side; pushed hither and thither, never subdued. 
Like a mountain of rock, men level off a little 
space and write something on it, and say, “ This is 
the Bible.” But the mountain is rooted in the floor 
of the continent, and stands forever, frowning in 
storm, smiling in sunshine. . 

I wish to speak of the Bible in the light of mod- 
ern thought. 

I. In the light of criticism. 

It was the fate of the Bible in the early ages to 
be regarded as a bundle of proof-texts, and of 
words which could be spiritualized and made to 
teach anything the imagination might suggest. 
Professor Ladd tells us that Augustine looked on it 
as a means to establish ecclesiastical ends. To him 
clouds are prophets and teachers ; oxen are prophets 
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and apostles ; birds are spiritually proud men ; and 
bulls are heretics. 

The reformers summoned men to a deeper study 
of the Word, but the prevailing theory of inspiration 
after the Reformation was mechanical. 
vowel points were supposed to be inspired. 
impious and profane audacity,” said Calovius, * to 
change a single point in the Word of God, and to 
substitute a smooth breathing for a rough one, or a 
rough for a smooth.” 

With the progress of investigation, vast num- 
bers of discrepancies were discovered. Evidently 
the text had suffered from weak-eyed or careless 
copyists. Differences in style were noted. Evi- 
dently the authors did not lose their personality 
when they obeyed the spirit of inspiration. It was 
found that the Greek of the New Testament was 
not after the perfect classical models, but was in the 
language of the common people. There were diffi- 
culties concerning the text. The earliest manuscript 
of the New Testament is of the fourth century. 
The vowel points of the Old Testament were added 
by Hebrew scholars long after the original was 
penned. “ But the original text was accurate,” 
men said. What of that,since it has perished! It 
the stability of our faith depends on an infallible 
text, the Bible is the sport of every wind. In the 
eager spirit of investigation of this age, scholars 
friendly and scholars unfriendly have carefully 
studied the documents as literature—sifted the evi- 
dence for their genuineness and authenticity ; exam- 
inet them as they did Homer and Tacitus ; searched 
the characteristics of the authors and the grounds 
for believing that they were produced in the cent- 
uries to which the church has assigned them. 

The authenticity of some books has been ques- 
tioned, but the following results have been reached 
concerning the New ‘Testament: That, while strong 
arguments are found in support of all the books, the 
authenticity of the first three gospels, Acts, Ro- 
mans, Galatians, and First and Second Corin- 
thians, is clear and unquestioned. These books 
have as firm a position, as reliable historical docu- 
ments, as Czesar’s Commentaries or Cicero’s Ora- 
tions. There was a long fight over John’s Gospel. 
So unlike the other gospels, it has been the center 
of attack. It has been established that Justin 
Martyr was acquainted with it, made use of it, and 
derived his doctrines from it. But Justin's first 
apology cannot be placed later than 145 a.p. More 
than one hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. ‘There has 
not been time since then to allow opportunity for a 
forgery. It is utterly impossible that a forgery could 
have been made and imposed, had there been a man 
of genius competent for the task, between A.p. 90 and 
145. Citations from John are found in historical 
works which date from the first quarter of the second 
century. Those heretics were sharp men, quick to 
detect forgery, the last men in the world to accept, 
as authentic, documents whose origin was question- 
able. ‘he writer who added the twenty-first chap- 
ter confirmed John’s authorship, saying, * This is the 
disciple which testifieth these things, and we know 
his testimony is true.” The elevation of thought, 
power in shaping materials, accuracy in noting 
events, and the quotations found in writings only half 
a century later, give the fourth Gospel a sure place 
among authentic, historical documents. 

Plainly, in the four Gospels, Acts, Romans, Gala- 
tions, and Second Corinthians, we have Christianity, 
and the arguments for the other books are but 
little weaker. 

More recent is the thorough investigation of the 
Old Testament. The great fight has been over the 
Hexateuch, the first six books. 

An old Jewish tradition says it was written by 
Moses. In the middle ages learned Jews ques- 
tioned this. Early in this century its later origin 
was defended by Vater and De Wette. Recently 
Kuenen and Welshausen have developed still 
further the theory of the later origin. We are 
told that a careful study of the text reveals the 
fact that the Hexateuch was compiled from four 
ancient documents, the Elohistic, Jehovistic, Priests, 
and Deutronomic. Differences of style are discovered, 
repetitions, variations in the accounts of the same 
things—e. g., the creation and the deluge. Some 
passages refer to life in the wilderness; e. 7., 
the camp and the tabernacle. Others to residence 
in Canaan; e. g., houses, fields, vineyards, land- 
marks, and kings. “These are the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel beyond Jordan” im- 
plies that the writer was in Canaan. The name 
“Dan” is found in Genesis xiv., 14, as the name of a 
city ; yet we are told elsewhere that the city did 
not bear the name till the time of the Judges. 
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The song of Balaam prophesies that the king of 
Israel shall be greater than Agag, and Agag was 
contemporaneous with Saul. One facet con- 
spicuous—Kuenen admits it fairly—that there is a 
singular unity running through these books. There 
is no contlict, but the theory of Welshausen and 
Kuenen is that the Hebrew ceremonial was an 
attempt of the Jewish priesthood to establish the 
later Judaism on a basis of Mosaie authority ; that 
Moses did not establish the Levitical code, but that 
the Jewish priests who lived after the exile framed 
the code and claimed for it the great name of Moses 
—a swindle pure and simple. 

We are not compelled to take this view. Few do 
take it. We thankfully take the facts scholars 
give, and come to an entirely different conelusion. 
We are cautious about receiving new views, for we 
retlect that twenty-five years ago it was believed 
that the school of Ewald had reached the bottom 
facts, and now comes a new school which overthrows 
Ewald, and what the next school will do who ean 
tell? Wewaivethis. Suppose we take for granted 
that the Hexateuch was compiled from ancient doc- 
uments, that Moses did not write it as it now stands. 
~ The Bible,” says Professor Ladd, ** nowhere asserts 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch with the exception 
of the so-called * Book of the Covenant,’ the body 
of Deuteronomy, and a few small fragments; that the 
law of the Lord came by Moses, the writers of the 
Bible, in common with the nation at Jerusalem, yen- 
erally do indeed believe ; and in spite of all really 
‘destruetive * work done by certain forms of mod- 
ern criticism, there are still good grounds upon which 
to establish this belief. Christ repeatedly implied 
that Moses was the chosen medium of conveying 
the divine will, but no doctrine of Moses’s iInspira- 
tion is taught or suggested. Nor is it a valid argu- 
ment from Christ’s use of the current phrase * the 
book of Moses’ that he regarded the law-giver as 
the author of the entire Pentateuch in its present 
form.” 

It is possible that some man of God in the time 
of Josiah, or after the exile, compiled the first six 
books of the Bible from ancient sacred writings. 
That the documents were written near the time of 
the events narrated will appear later. 

The later school emphasizes the work of prophets, 
the earlier school the authorship of Moses. What 
then’ Prophets and law-giver were both of God. 
Moses still towers as the leader and law-giver. The 
historie basis remains. ‘The Spirit could as easily 
inspire some later man of God as Moses to give the 
early Seriptures their present form. In any case, 
we have to depend on the inspiration and providen- 
tial eare of God for the origin and preservation of 
the Word. 

Many of the things I have mentioned have by 
no means gained the universal consent of sound 
scholars. Should the later origin of the Hexateuch 
be established, we need not tremble. Uvzziahs in 
plenty have tried to steady the ark. Their officious- 
ness is superfluous. We are not very anxious to 
decide whether Jesus cured the blind man as he 
went into Jericho or out of it. Whether the wine 
offered the suffering Master was mingled with gall 
or myrrh we care little. That he suffered for us 
we care much. A man may ask, with Luther, 
* What difference does it make if Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch?” without being called to 
account. 

This indifference respecting minor points is not 
apathy. We are wary in reaching conclusions, but 
we welcome the truth, whatever the consequences. 
We wish above all else for facts. Let everything 
be brought out: find every discrepancy, mistake, 
fault of style, if you care for such dreary studies. 
Recognize the fact that a thousand years lie between 
the original and existing Hebrew MSS. 
the hundred thousand minor discrepancies. What 
then?’ The Bible remains secure as ever. “ Inspi- 
ration,’ says Professor Phelps, ‘does not save it 
from literary defects or false syntax. The Seript- 
ures are open to criticism in these respects like any 
other book. It is in its substance and the spirit of 
the volume chiefly that its supremacy consists.” 
The treasure is in earthen vessels, but there is a 
treasure. 

The Bible is historical. We take it for what it 
claims; viz., to teach what God has done and will 
do for man. Its first book tells of creation, mar- 
riage, the fall, the prophecy of redemption; and the 
central figure in the sixty-six books is Christ. The 
heart of Christianity is Christ. The Bible gains its 
authority from him, and holds before us the histori- 
cal events which prepared for his coming, the types 
which foreshadowed his sacrifice, his superb char- 
acter, matchless work, and perfect teachings, which 
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are our model, rule, and inspiration. We calmly 
discover discrepancies in the New Testament ; for 
no truth is impaired, no stone is loosened from the 
foundations of our faith. Indeed, the fact that the 
reports vary increases the force of the argument 
showing that there was no collusion between the 
authors. The ground upon which the Bible is 
defended has changed. We do not disparage the 
great work of Moses, prophecy, or miracle; but 
we take position in the citadel, which is Christ, and 
on the crowning miracle, which is the resurrection. 
If Christ stands, the Bible stands. We demonstrate 
by various lines of argument that the documents 
which present Christ are historic. Baptism is a 
monument; the Lord’s Supper is a monument ; 
Sunday is a monument; the church is a monu- 
ment. These, combined with the facts concern- 
ing Christ in history, his touch on art, litera- 
ture, science, philanthropy, form a mass of demon- 
stration which cannot be overthrown until we blot 
the sun from the heavens. As history pushes on, 
Christianity becomes more princely, Christ more 
commanding, the Bible more secure. We hold with 
Baxter that “the parings of the finger nails or the 
clippings of the hair are not alike worthy and val- 
uable with the interior and vital parts.” Every 
successive year displays more clearly the fact that 
criticism has undermined no doctrine of our faith, 
but has brought into clearer relief the historic relia- 
bility of the Bible, its wonderful variety and unity, 
and the truth that our faith rests on the personal 
Christ. 

II. We look now to the Bible in the light of 
Science and Discovery. 

Alarm has been felt over development theories. 
At best they are but unproved hypotheses. Wal- 
lace and Darwin did not pretend to explain the ori- 
gin of life; that, they held, was created. They 
elaborated a method of development, by the princi- 
ple of the “survival of the fittest.” Their views 
got a bad name largely because they were early 
championed by the advocates of a bald naturalism. 
Chere are Christian evolutionists and atheistic evo- 
lutionists, but the truth does not depend on a count- 
ing of hands. What are the facts? Until proven 
I shall not believe that man descended from the 
ape; but if science should establish the fact that 
man’s body did so descend, my faith in the Bible 
would not be shaken. I should still beliere that 
God breathed into him the breath of life. 

Man is different in kind from the lower animals. 
The powers of. reason, will, conscience, place man 
on a different plane from the brute. Grant for the 
moment the doctrine of evolution as applied to 
man. There must have been a time when, by the 
gift of God, new powers crowned the previous 
growth with a divine manhood.- Freedom and re- 
sponsibility are present, stubborn facts. But we 
are not compelled to adopt this view; tou many con- 
necting links are lacking. 

Dr. McCosh says: “I have never been able to 
see that religion, and in particular that Scripture 
in which our religion is embodied, is concerned 
with the absolute immutability of the species. 
Final cause, which is the doctrine of natural relig- 
ion, should be satisfied with species being fixed so 
as to secure stability to nature. ... If any one 
asks me if I believe man’s body to have come from 
a brute, I answer, *I know not. I believe in 
Revelation, I believe in Science, but neither has re- 
vealed this to me; and I restrain my weak curios- 
ity, which would tempt me to inquire into what I 
cannot know. Meanwhile I am sure, and assert. 
that man’s soul is of a higher origin and a loftier 
type.” Faith need not tremble when every new 
theory raises its head. A few years ago the relig- 
ious world was stirred over the prayer gauge scare. 
We have kept on praying, and are relieved to find 
that we have been acting sensibly, for within a year 
Mr. Huxley has informed us that prayer is per- 
fectly rational on the ground that there is a being 
or power able and willing to help us. Mr. Hux- 
ley’s famous theory that all life originated in the 
deep-sea slime, which he christened * Bathybius,” 
has gone to the wall, and the august monster is 
found to be only a harmless layer of gypsum or or- 
ganic remains. It appears that Mr. Darwin’s in- 
tense study of nature well-nigh destroyed his love 
of music and of grandeur in nature. This reminds 
us that we should be cautious how we bow down to 
specialists, and allow them to be the oracles of re- 
ligion. 

Discovery has shed much light on the Bible. 
The traditions of the nations from China to “Etruria 
speak of six creative days and contain pictures of 
Eden, of a temptation, the fall, and the flood. The 
Accadian Noah is saved on account of his piety, 
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while the rest of mankind are drowned on account of 


their sins. George Smith deciphered a Babylonian 
fragment which refers to the Tower of Babel as a 
mound which the winds blew down and confounded 
the speech and made strange the counsel of great 
and small. And the same word, confound, has 
place both in the Scriptures and on the monument. 

Years ago students gave great attention to Greek 
and Roman antiquities, and because little or noth- 
ing was learned there about events narrated in the 
Bible, a negative argument against the Bible was 
formed. But of late the monuments of the East 
have been uncovered, and the negative argument 
disappears when we consider that the Orient was 
virtually shut out from the West by the walls of 
difficult languages and strange customs. 

It was believed that writing was unknown in the 
ancient East, hence it was said the Scriptures could 
not have been written; but recent discoveries have 
disclosed the fact that good libraries of clay and 
papyrus, well catalogued, existed in Assyria in the 
time of Abraham. 

It was said it was inconceivable there should be 
such an amount of knowledge in the ancient East 
as the Bible would require, hence the twelve sons 
of Jacob were regarded as the twelve zodiacal lights, 
and Chedorlaomer, Sennacherib, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar as solar heroes. Shrewd men laughed at the 
account of the wars recorded in Genesis xiv., wherein 
the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, Elam, and Golim con- 
quered Sodom and carried away Lot; but monu- 
ments which existed long before Abraham show 
that the Babylonian kings carried their arms as far 
as Palestine. Bricks may now be seen in the 
British Museum from which we learn that Kudur- 
Mabuk had conquered Babylon and that his son 
Eri-Aku ruled at Larsa. Now, Eri-Aku is the same 
name, letter for letter, as Arioch, the king men- 
tioned in Gen. xiv., 1, and Ellasar has been identified 
as Larsa, of which Arioch was king. Contempo- 
raneous monuments prove the bible to be true in 
the details of that ancient war. 

People have wondered that Abraham traveled 
from Ur to Haran. It has been shown by cuneiform 
inscriptions that Ur and Haran were in the same 
empire, and Haran was a frontier town. 

Sargon, king of Assyria, is mentioned but once 
in the Old Testament, and as there is no trace of 
him in classical writings, it has been supposed that 
the reference was fictitious ; but monuments show 
that he was the father of Sennacherib, and reigned 
as one of Assyria’s greatest monarchs for seventeen 
years. And the event of Isa. xx., 1, is recorded in 
Sargon’s annals. In the British Museum is a black 
obelisk on which are sculptured representations of 
the tribute-bearers of Jehu, with bars of gold and 
silver and precious vases. ‘The features of the men 
are Jewish, and they wear fringed robes which 
reach to the ankles. 

Contemporaneous with the residence of Israel in 
Egypt the Hyksos or shepherd kings were expelled, 
and with the new dynasty came the new king who 
“knew not Joseph.” Dr. Brugsch shows from the 
monuments that the name Ramses was given to 
Loan or Sanis, the old capital of the Hyksos, after 
its reconstruction by Ramses II. Inscriptions 
found on the spot prove that it was built by 
Ramses II. for a storehouse of corn or treasure 
The store-chambers have been laid bare; they are 
strongly constructed, with partitions eight and ten 
feet thick. ‘The bricks have been baked in the 
sun, some with straw and some without. The 
discoverer, M. Naville, says: “‘ We may see in these 
strawless bricks the work of the oppressed people 
when the order came, ‘Thus saith the Pharaoh, I 
will not give you straw.’” It was formerly said 
that Joseph could not have had such access to the 
house of Potiphar as is implied in Genesis. But 
George Ebers says the story of Joseph contains 
‘nothing which does not accurately correspond to 
a court of the Pharaohs in the best time of the 
kingdom.” Cylinders of Cyrus tell much of him, 
and refer to the restoration of the captives to 
their several homes, contrary to more ancient cus- 
toms. 

We catch in the Bible glimpses of a great people, 
the Hittites. We see them possessors of Canaan. 
Ephron, the Hittite, sold Machpelah to Abraham. 
Esau married two Hittite maidens. Uriah, the 
Hittite, was one of David’s men of war. Solomon 
imported horses from Egypt and sold them to the 
Hittites. In a war with Israel, one night the Syri- 
ans heard a noise as of horses and chariots, and 
they said: “Lo, the King of Israel hath hired 
against us the King of the Hittites.” So terrified 


were they by the rumor of approaching Hittite 
armies, they fled in dismay. 


Professor Frederick Newman and others have 
declared that these allusions in the Bible to the 
Northern Hittites destroyed its credibility. No 
Hittites north of Syria were known to classical 
writers ; but Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
prove that they lived in the very districts to which 
the accounts assigned them; that they were strong 
enough to contend on equal terms with Ramses I1., 
and the King of Egypt was glad enough to buy a 
peace by marriage with a Hittite princess. For 
centuries the Hittites withstood the Assyrians. In 
the time of the Exodus they carried their arms 
across Asia Minor and left sculptured remains on 
the rocks in-Lydia. 

In 1879 lettered stones were found at Hamath, 
the northern capital of the Hittites; these corre- 
spond with Egyptian and Assyrian monuments and 
reveal a cultivated, literary, mighty people. Thus 
the Scriptures are verified. 

The Moabite Stone is luminous with life long 
buried. It reads like a chapter in the Old Testa- 
ment, uses the covenant name of the God of Israel, 
and spells it as does the Old Testament. ‘The in- 
scriptions found in the pool of Siloam show that 
writing was well known among the Jews. 

“Ancient inscriptions and Scriptural accounts 
complete and supplement one another,” says Pro- 
fessor Sayce. Sargon and Sennacherib, of whom we 
catch glimpses in Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah, mov- 
ing like big, brute, cruel monsters through the lands, 
are seen on the monuments rushing into battle like 
a tempest or sitting haughtily in state, while foreign 
captives pass before them. 

Israel was placed between the highly civilized 
Pheenicia, Assyria, and Egypt; it would have been 
strange had writing been unknown in a kingdom so 
situated. Consequently documents contemporaneous 
with the early history of the people were possible. 
The facts that their neighbors recorded the famous 
events of their history, and that the Hebrews were 
always proud of theirs, make the keeping of Hebrew 
records more than probable. 

That they are accurate, the monuments of sur- 
rounding nations testify so far as the Scriptures treat 
of matters which relate to neighboring people. 
Furthermore, a strong negative argument is found 
in the facts that the apocryphal books, Judith and 
Sahib, disagree with the monuments, and that 
Herodotus and Ktesias, by their fanciful legends and 
unnatural myths, do not correspond with the monu- 
ments. Histury unrecorded is quickly forgotten, or is 
distorted and blurred. Between the Old Testament 
records and the legends of other nations there is a 
wide gulf. The Holy Spirit kept the Hebrew docu- 
ments clean, and by them taught fundamental, re- 
demptive truths. 

III. Our third division concerns the Bible in the 
light of literature. The great poets have gained 
much from the Bible. Wordsworth lived in that 
Presence 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean ine living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man.” 

In the preface to that great poem which best 
enters the spirit of this restless, doubting age, is the 
inscription to the 

“ Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 

The poetry of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
the Brownings is written under the light of the 
Bible. Professor Phelps says no man could have 
written Byron’s “ Cain ” or Shelley’s ** Queen Mab ”’ 
whose genius-had not been developed by a Chris- 
tian civilization. Shakespeare’s conception of woman, 
De Quincey claims, is absolutely original, but his ideal 
is Christian. Christ’s spirit suffuses Ophelia and 
Desdemona. Ruskin says his habit of taking pains 
and the best part of his style were learned from 
the Bible. Lord Brougham, Macaulay, and Daniel 
Webster acknowledged large obligations to Biblical 
models of style. For years Webster was the Biblical 
concordance of the Senate. 

It is a fact which has been often remarked that 
as George Eliot passed under the influence of Mr. 
Lewes her writings lost their spiritual bent and 
beeame more coldly analytic. The warmth of soul, 
the spirit of helpfulness, found in * Silas Marner,” 
* Adam Bede,” and the * Mill on the Floss,” were 
chilled in the frosty air of unbelief before she wrote 
“Daniel Deronda” and “ Middlemarch.” I say 
“lost their spiritual bent,” for to the end of her 
life this author daily studied the Bible. That 
marvelous brain, whose products charm the world, 
found in the Bible an exhaustless storehouse of 
poetry, food for thought, suggestions of the inter- 
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play of motives and of the sure connection between 
words, deeds, character, and destiny. 

Stevenson says the study of Matthew has had a 
profound influence on his literary life. Who will 
deny that much of the sweetness and light of Mat- 
thew Arnold is owing to the Bible, to the method 
and spirit of Jesus, who illumines and warms the 
air we breathe! ‘The works of Macaulay and Car- 
lyle are impregnated with the language of the 
Bible. Professor Murray, late of Johns Hopkins, 
says David's songs are the finest lyrics in the world. 
Carlyle calls Job “ one of the grandest things ever 
written with the pen.” “ Ben-Hur,” the result of 
four years of study, almost rivals “The Imitation 
of Christ” in popularity. Long ago it passed its 
hundredth edition. Many tongues eagerly tell its 
fascinating story of Christ to the nations. “The 
Bible,” says Theodore Parker, “ is woven into liter- 
ature, and colors the talk of the streets.” 

The best thought of the nineteenth century says, 
with John Milton, “There are no songs compara- 
ble to the songs of Zion, no orations equal to those 
of the prophets, and no polities like those the Seript- 
ures teach.” 

Criticism, Science and Discovery, Literature, il- 
lumine the Bible. 

Criticism of the text shakes some of our theories 
of interpretation, but does not undermine a single 
doctrine. No two of the Evangelists give the same 
title over the head of the crucified Lord. What 
possible difference can it make? They agree in 
substance. The difference in words shows there 
was no complicity. They are independent wit- 
nesses of the crucifixion. We are seeking the 
facts. We should not be hasty in following every 
ingenious and adventurous scholar who dazzles the 
world by a new <liscovery. 

History of ‘criticism bids us be conservative; but 
of this we are sure, that every new fact adds to the 
luster and increases the power of Him who is the 
heart of the Word. 

Theories of development do not frighten us by 
their thunders. As held by many of the finest in- 
vestigators, they do not conflict with the Bible. 
Were they all hostile, we need not tremble, for over 
them all we can write “ Not proven.” <A study of 
geological strata does not weaken the hold of the 
Bible on our intelligence. Discoveries in Assyria, 
Moab, and Egypt undermine no Biblical statement, 
but confirm our confidence in the Scriptures as his- 
toric. 

Our best literature drinks of “Siloam’s streams, 
which flow fast by the oracles of God.” That so 
many books are issued, hostile to the spirit af the 
Bible, in the interests of a blank materialism or a 
base sensualism, is at once our peril and our shame. 
But the best thought of the age is in harmony with 
the great masters, Dante, Spenser, Milton, Shake- 
speare—Christian in warp and woof. 

The Bible needs no special pleading, no shield- 
ing from hostile criticism; not defending, but her- 
alding. It asks only to be dealt with fairly, as you 
treat Plato and Cicero. 

Children gather sweet flowers of hope as they 
play about its gentle, sunlit slopes. Men and 
women, toil-worn, burdened, sin-stained, bathe in 
its fountain, and hasten on with a new song in their 
hearts and a new peace on their faces. 

Thoughtful men peer into its caverns, study its 
strange, ancient inscriptions, gaze in wonder on its 
lofty heights, and grow wise. Poets and seers 
stand on its elevations, and that which is deepest 
within us is touched by their songs and their vis- 
ions. The Bible, the book of God, the record of 
redemption, becomes more secure. every passing 
year, because He, its Life, its Head, He whose 
words shall not pass away though the heavens fall 
and the earth crumbles, He is becoming more and 
more the vital, commanding, transforming faet in 
human life. 


Remember, dear reader, the love of men and 
women is very sweet; but all must pass away; and 
what will you do if you have no wealth but the 
wealth that fadeth, no love but the love which dies, 
when death shall come ?—| Spurgeon. 

Our true knowledge is to know our own igno- 
rance. Our true strength is to know our own weak- 
ness. Our true dignity is to confess that we have 
no dignity, and are nobody and nothing in our- 
selves, and to cast ourselves down before the dignity 
of God, under the shadow of whose wings and in 
the smile of whose countenance alone is any 
created being safe. Let us cling to our Father in 


heaven, as a child walking in the night clings to 


his father’s hand.—{ Charles Kingsley. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either oy the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicadle.| 


A friend asks for explanation ot a statement recently made 
in this column, that ‘*‘ membership in a church, as in any 
other voluntary association, is in virtue of a terminable com- 
pact.”’ The gist of her letter is in its last sentence: ** Do we 
give one hand to Jesus, and cling with the other to what we 
profess to have loosed our hold of forever?” 

By no means. Our friend’s difficulty arises from 
failing to distinguish, in the act known as joming the 
church on confession of faith, two entirely distinet 
parts. One is the confession of faith in our Saviour, and 
pledge of discipleship to him. To this the church is 
merely a witness. It has no right or power over it one 
way or the other, either to enforce it or to eancel it. 
The other part is a covenant of fellowship with the 
local company of believers. This last is what consti- 
tutes membership in that particular chureh. It is this 
last which is in its nature and beyond question a ter- 
minable compact. Whether these two are, or are not, 
sharply distinguished in the form of admission, they are 
certainly recognizable in their independency. The 
church that permits a member to withdraw from its 
fellowship by no means thereby releases him from his 
engagement with the Divine Head of the church. 


A friend, sending us a long extract in which Dr. A. P. 
Peabody bears testimony to the divineness of Jesus in lan- 
guage which he would attribute to an orthodox writer if he 
did not know Dr. Peabody to be a Unitarian, inquires: ** Is 
there a class_in that denomination who are considered evangel- 
ical, and so called by the Orthodox ? and in what respect and 
how far does their belief differ from the Orthodox ?” 

There is a class, though not large, whose evangelical! 
sentiments and tendencies have been recognized by the 
invitation of such representative men among them as 
Dr. Peabody to occasional service in Orthodox pulpits. 
To sketch the differences between them and the Ortho- 
dox would exceed our limits. As regards the Person of 
Christ, these differences vary in individual men. In 
Dr. Peabody’s case, we regard them as metaphysical ; 
in brief, denying the deity of Christ while aftirming in 
the fullest conceivable sense his divinity. 


F.—We do not know what Paul means by a spiritual 
body. We believe that the body of Jesus Christ was 
buried in the tomb, and the samé earthly body rose 
from the tomb, and in it he appeared to his disciples. 
Some, however, hold that the material body disap- 
peared, and Christ’s appearances to his disciples were 
in the spiritual body only. The difficulty with this 
theory is that it does not account for the disappearance 
of the physical body. 


Please tell me what is signified by the almost invariable 
use in Episcopal churches of a eagle with outspread wings as 
a Bible rest. Also, when and by what authority did the 
clergy of the Episcopal Church adopt the surplice and stole, 
and what is their signification” What is the meaning of the 
monogram in which a P stands in the center of an - ' . 

The eagle is the conventional symbol of the evangel- 
ist John, on account of the sublime character of his 
Gospel. The surplice, originally a shirt, has its name 
from having been worn among the Northern nations 
over a thicker garment of fur or sheepskin ; super pelli- 
cium (surplice) = over-fur. The stole was in the ninth 
century a simple handkerchief. These handkerchiefs 
were also used as scarfs, especially by the deacons as 
their especial livery. See Stanley, “ Christian Institu- 
tious,” pp. 166, 170. The Episcopal Chureh has simply 
inherited, not adopted, these vestments from antiquity. 
The monogram is composed of the first two Greek let- 
ters—X (ch) and P (r)—in the name of Christ. 


Will The Christian Union kindly suggest some book or 
books that will furnish information as to the beginning of the 
great temperance awakening early in this century” Facts 
are daivel regarding the first establishing of Washingtonian 
societies. 

John B. Gough’s “ Autobiography ” gives much inter- 
esting information on this poimt (Hartford: A. D. 
Worthington). By writing to the National Temper- 
ance Society, this city, you can doubtless get directed to 


ing and encouraging to “small and struggling ” church 
that contemplates depending on voluntary offerings for 
support. W. E. Maruer, 
Pastor Congregational Chureh. 
Panis, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Is there a published life of Rubinstein, giving an account 
of his works? Or is there any good sketch available of this 
musician ? J. R. M. 

There is, we think, no biography of Rubinstein extant. 
Various sketches, none of them very extended or full 
of detail, have appeared in periodicals here and there. 
The most useful article we can recall at present is, 
decidedly, the article “ Rubinstein” in Grove’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” Vol. III. 


P. J. D., Montreal.—The Chinese Narcissus, or Sacred Lily 
of China, can be obtained of John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, 
Queens County, N. Y. The price of extra large bulbs by 
mail, postpaid, is 50 cents each ; 3 for $1.15; 6 for $2.20; 12 
for $4. Per dozen, by express, 33. E. C. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SHOSHONE AND BANNACK INDIANS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Having spent several years in the West and five 
months on this reservation, I] embody the results of 
my observation concerning the Indian in the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. The Government ought to devise some means 
to get this red man * out of blankets.” They now 
dress in the same heathenish fashion that they did 
when the Fort Hall Agency was first established, 
some twenty years ago. They will not work as 
long as they continue to dress as at present. Their 
costume is too clumsy for anything but loafing pur- 
poses. 

2. The reseyvation system and its accompanying 
dole of rations is demoralizing. As long as Mr. Lo 
is supported by the Government he will not work. 
Several Indians and squaws on this reservation are 
fairly well grounded in the rudiments of an English 
education, yet it is almost impossible to get them 
to speak a word of English. ‘They dress and paint 
just like the rest of their people. One squaw in 
particular has done infinite harm to the cause of 
Indian education. She was brought up by a white 
family, and not only. speaks as good English as the 
average American, but reads and writes nicely. 
Even by the whites she was considered quite a belle. 
She has gone back and married one of the laziest 
painted bucks on the reservation. When asked 
why she returned to savagery, the reply was that 
she wished to spend the rest of her days “ in ease 
and peace.”” She says the old life is the best. The 
others are not averse to acting upon this teaching. 
Had there been no reservation and rations, she 
would not have thus * fallen from grace.” Paul did 
not make an exception of the Indian when he said, 
“ Tf any will not work, neither let him eat.” The 
reservation system places a premium on laziness. 

3. IT think Commissioner Atkins had the right 
idea when he issued his famous order forbidding the 
use of the Indian vernacular in secular or religious 
instruction. Most of the Indians on this reservation 
were children when the Fort Hall Ageney was 
established, and yet only a few can speak English. 
In Indian schools nothing but English should be 
recognized. Proposition No. 2 in Dr. Lyman 
Abbott's paper, read at the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, | would amend as follows: “The edueation 
of Indian children in English must be made eom- 
pulsory.”” The italies are mine. 

4. The Government should cease to treat with 
the Indians as nations. Give them to w derstand 
they are a part of the body politic and must be 
amenable to its laws. 


». Something ought to be done to check their’ 


gambling propensities. As it is now, both bucks 
and squaws are inveterate gamblers, and play for 
hours, bareheaded, in the blazing sun. The men 
go to the stores and to individual whites to beg 
playing-eards. I have seen them  industriously 
picking up ecards seattered on the prairie. Gam- 
bling is almost as ruinous as liquor would be. 

6. This reservation is forty by sixty miles square, 
and contains over 1,500,000 acres. Rather a large 
tract of country for 1,800 Indians. The mere fact 
that they are Indians doves not entitle them to that 
amount of land. Leaving out the hay lands, I 
doubt if 1,000 aeres of it are under even partial eul- 
tivation. 

7. Strange as it may appear, no religious work has 
ever been done for these Indians. Here are 1,800 
of them steeped in their ancient superstitions and 
modern vices. That this is true is to the disgrace of 
Christianity. Ido not pretend to say whose duty 
it is to Christianize them. I know. however, that 
Western churches cannot do it. We have all we 
can do to contend successfully with the Mormons. 
The Indian problem does not belong exclusively to 
the people on the frontier. It might be well to 
have some intelligent Christian farmers come and 
live among these people as missionaries. Unmar- 
ried ladies cannot do anything like successful work. 
This is perteetly plain to those who know anything 
of the moral condition of the Shoshones and Ban- 


nacks. Let religion and self-help be taught to- 
vether. Major Gallagher thinks that about five 


married Christian men could be used to advantage 
in this way ; one man and wife in each settlement. 
In the name of all that is pure and noble, let us do 
something to Christianize the Indians on this reser- 
vation ! 

In conelusion, Uncle Sam ought to be ashamed 
of the buildings he owns at Ross Fork, Fort Hall 
Agency, Idaho. There isn’t one of them that is fit 
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is an exceptionally patient man, or he would, ere 
this, have made a fuss about those “ shacks ”’ called 
“Government buildings.” Some of the surplus 
which is exciting so much solicitude in the Kast 
might be profitably used in improving the buildings 
and grounds at the above agency. 
W. H. Bonnett. 
PocaATELLo, Idaho. 


DISCOUNTS TO CLERGYMEN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: a 


I wish to say a word with reference to a habit 
which the clergy of all denominations have fallen 
into, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, but which 
has a tendency to lower them in the estimation of 
their fellow-men. I refer to the custom of ex- 
pecting and asking for discounts. It has come to 
be considered as a matter of course among mer- 
chants that if a minister makes a purchase he will 
expect. a discount from the regular price. If he 
goes into a bookstore and asks the price of a vol- 
ume and it is given him, if he is a stranger to the 
dealer, he remarks, *“‘ I suppose you make a discount 
to ministers.” The discount, of course, is made, 
but not with as good a grace as if the request were 
a just one. So with other branches of trade—the 
hatter, the clothier, etc.—a discount is expected 
because the purchaser is a minister of the Gospel. 
With what propriety should discounts be made to 
ministers? Are they objects of charity? Are their 
salaries, as a rule, less than the incomes of a large 
share of their parishioners’ Is it not true that they 
are frequently much larger? Does it look well for 
a clergyman who has a salary of from two to five 
thousand a year to ask tor a discount when his 
parishioner whe receives from one to two dollars 
per day is obliged to pay the full price ¢ 

Is he aware that in many instances when he asks 
for a twenty per cent. discount he is taking off all 
the profits upon which the dealer depends for a 
living, the remaining profit being only enough to 
defray the expenses of the business’ Is this fol- 
lowing Paul's example 

We think the clergy make a great mistake in ask- 
ing favors because of their profession. Forthe very 
reason that they are ministers of the Gospel should 
they put themselves on a par with other men and 
thus be better able to sympathize with them and 
help bear their burdens. ‘They should not desire to 
be a favored class. In the store, on the railroad, 
at the hotel, they should ask no favors, but place 
themselves squarely on a level with other men. 
They would find themselves more respected and 
their influence increased. * 


“RELIGIOUS CHORES.” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


In a recent issue of your paper I notice an article 
entitled “ Religious Chores,’ in which the writer 
deprecates the performing of religious duties, such as 
daily reading of the Bible, secret prayer, regular 
attendance upon public worship, and “systematic 
giving,” as all wrong, when done from the force of 
habit, and not from a present feeling of devotion or 
benevolence. Now, it is very desirable that we 
should always read the Bible, and pray, and give, 
in the best possible way and from the highest possi- 
ble motives, but we are all so variable in the state of 
our religious emotions that we cannot always be 
relied upon to do our duty, unless we are hedged in 
to it by this force of habit. “ Holy habits” are 
a safeguard, amidst all the tempting and distract- 
ing cares—‘unmannerly distractions,” as Faber 
calls them—which come in to hinder our religious 
life. 

And what Christian has not found more than he 
expected in the Bible reading which he came to in 
this way, and how often has the Saviour revealed 
himself to those who have come to him, with only 
the confession of their own coldness and want of 
love, at the hour of prayer! We go to church be- 
cause we have the habit of going, and God meets us 
there and has a message for us, sometimes when we 
least expect it. 

The gift which goes into God’s treasury as a 
matter of course will do just as much for those who 
receive it as though in every instance it came from 
a glowing heart of intense sympathy. 

Duty, that 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


may not have so attractive an exterior as Emotion, 
but she is a greater help and comfort to the weak 
and vacillating soul which is at the merey of its 
own moods and wishes. Let us form our habits 
rightly, that they in their turn may form us. Let 


for anything but kindling wood. Major Gallagher 
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us resolve, like the great New England theologian 


whose views are not very popular just now: “I 
will do that which I resolve to do in my best mo- 


ments.” S. A. B. 


RELIcIous News. 


HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH. 
: te put up a church building adapted to the pres- 


ent and prospective needs of a congregation is 
no easy task even under the most favorable condi- 
tions. ‘To do the same work where a few believers 
stand over against a multitude of unbelievers and 
disbelievers is often exceedingly difficult even where 
a Congregational Union or Church Election Board 
may be appealed to for help. But what shall we 
say of the task when undertaken by a handful of 
believers just out of heathenism, who have to meet 
not only indifference or unorganized opposition, 
but a thoroughly organized heathen religion jealous 
of every step of progress made by the Church of 
Christ, where no such society as a Congregational 
Union has been heard of ? This is a question that 
many small companies of Japanese Christians have 
met and are still meeting in a way that is intensely 
practical. ‘The full story of their sacrifices could 
not be written. Instances where the little sum 
saved to support old age has been encroached upon 
for this purpose are not infrequent. The samuroi 
has parted with his father’s sword ; wives have sold 
all their wedding gifts ; the very clothes from their 
backs—to speak plainly, shirts—have within the past 
year been given for this purpose. I do not propose 
now to enumerate such acts of sacrifice; I wish sim- 
ply to tell how one little company has solved the 
problem. It may prove helpful to others, though I 
hardly expect to hear of any American churches 
following the example literally.: 

A few years ago a Kobe Christian was, by the 
death of a parent, called upon to return to his native 
city of Tukui, the city where the Rey. Dr. Griffis, 
of the Shawmut Church, Boston, spent his first year 
in Japan. This man had been in the employ of an 
English merchant of Kobe, and it was his life that 
led his employer to say to me, as he did to others, 
several years ago, “ You missionaries are doing a 
good work; I have the evidence of it in my own 
house.” ‘The family of ‘Tukui kept a bath-house, 
but when it became known—and he took care to 
have it become known—that he was a Christian, the 
people cut the bath-house dead at onee. It did die, 
and no mistake, but a Bible store and preaching 
house rose in its stead, and for years it has been 
known in Tukui and all through Echizen as a place 
where Bibles and various Christian books could be 
bought. It was a light shining in a dark place. 
Matsuma, nearly a year ago this March, returned 
to his old employer in Kobe. There being no pur- 
chaser for his house, he gave it to the Christians, 
who numbered about twelve. ‘They accepted it, 
intending to give at least half back to him when a 
sale should be made. It was recently sold, but he 
refused to receive back a single cent of it. That is 
item number one. Number two is like unto it. A 
mishinja, that is,one not yet regarded as a believer, 
and not baptized, has also given a house and lot to 
the church. 

This house being large, a part of it has been sold 
and the remainder has been, by means of the money 
got from, Matsuma’s house and quite a little sum 
raised by the Christians themselves, made over into 
what is reported to be a very comfortable church 
building, which is to be used from this month on- 
ward. 

What is more and better, the Lord is building a 
spiritual temple there. As a result of the work of 
one of our theological students there during the 
summer vacation, Pastor Hori, of Nagahama, recently 
baptized sixteen persons in that old City of the 
Blessed Well, Tukui. M. L. Gorpon. 


Kyoro, Japan. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION. 


The Colorado Association of Congregational Churche 
met October 11-13 with the West Denver Church, 
the Rey. R. T. Cross, pastor. The morning and evening 
of the first day were devoted to meetings of the Rocky 
Mountain Branch of the Woman’s Board. At the close 
of the afternoon meeting a Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union was formed, with Mrs. 8: B. Pickett as President. 
In the evening there were addresses on the Colorado 


missionary work by Home Missionary Superintend- | 
he accepted the post two years ago for temporar) 


ent Sanders, General Missionary Wright, Superintend- 
ent Woodruff, of the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, and President Slocum, of Colorado 


The remaining days were filled with business, devo- 
tional exercises, and the discussion of a number of 
topics, including Joining the Church, Rightly Dividing 
the Word of Truth, Christian Rationalism, The Man in 
the Church, How to Win Souls. The Narrative of the 
Churches stated that during the year seven churches 
had been organized, five church buildings and five par- 
sonages built, and 475 added to the churches. 

The benevolent societies were strongly represented 
by Secretaries Creegan, of the A.B. C.F M., Boynton, 
of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety, Cobb, of the Congregational Union, and Kineaid, 
of the A.H.M.S. It is a sign that the West is coming 
to be recognized as a contributor as well as a benefi- 
ciary when such a corps of men is sent to it to advocate 
the cause of their societies. 

A conspicuous feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of a large number of ministers who have recently 
been added to the ministerial force. At least eleven 
have come tothe State work during the year. But new 
places are continually opening, and there is a call for 
more earnest men to come and occupy them. 

The Rev. C. M. Sanders was appointed delegate to 
the National Council, with|J. R. Hanna as alternate. A 
resolution was passed recommending the consolidation 
of the missionary magazines. 

The meeting adjourned to meet next year at Gree- 
ley. E. S. P. 


TO CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


A convention of Christian Workers, including pastors, 
evangelists, city missionaries, and others engaged in 
Christian work among the unevangelized classes in the 
United States and Canada, will be held in the city of 
Detroit, Mich., for six days, November 15-20. Many 
able and well-known Christian workers from all parts 
of the United States and Canada will be present. Some 
of the subjects to be considered, in addition to reports 
and discussions of practical agencies for aggressive 
Christian work, are : “The Caste Spirit as a Hindrance 
in City Evangelization,” the Rev. C. R. Henderson, 
pastor Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Mich.; * A Free Church Experiment,” the Rev. Wallace 
H. Butrick, New Haven, Conn.; “The Conversion of 
Children,” the Hon. W. H. Howland, Toronto, Can.;: 
“The Word of God in Reference to Christian Work,” 
the Rev. R. A. Torrey, Minneapolis, Minn.; “ Christian 
Living,” Mrs. J. K. Barney, Providence, R. L. ; 
“ Woman’s Place and Work as a Christian Worker,” 
Miss Grace H. Dodge, New York ; “Christian Work 
in Police Courts and Among Prisoners ;” “The Best 
Means of Applying the ‘Charity’ Incidental to the 
Prosecution of Evangelistic Work among the Fallen,” 
and many others. The singing will be conducted by 
the well-known Gospel singers, Mr. and Mrs. George 
C. Stebbins. 

Reduced railroad and entertainment rates will be 
given, delegates. Members of this church and all 
evangelical Christians engaged or interested in practical 
Christian work are invited to attend and participate in 
the proceedings of the Convention. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing the Rev. John C. 
Collins, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 


THE MARSOVAN CHURCH FUND. 


An interesting and encouraging illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of Christian growth in foreign lands through 
independent and self-supporting action is furnished by 
the history of the church in Marsovan, Turkey. This 
town has about 25,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom 
are Armenians, and nearly all the rest are Mohammed- 
ans. An undenominational and independent church 
was organized there in 1853, with twelve members. 
It now numbers nearly 400 members, is self-sup- 
porting, and carries on schools and benevolent enter- 
prises. The church now, however, finds itself in urgent 
need of a new church building. Nearly every Sunday 
1,200 pore are crowded into an old structure which 
only holds with comfort 800 persons. They sit in 
Turkish fashion on the floor as closely as they can be 
packed together. With a building of sufficient size an 
audience of 2,000 people could easily be gathered. The 
native members of the congregation, besides paying 
their pastor and all current expenses, have raised a fund 
of $2,500 for a new church ; but much more is needed 
for the purpose, and for the first time foreign assistance 
is called for. The pastor, the Rev. G. H. Filian, is now 
in this country, and is presenting this cause, and the 
work in Turkey generally, to the people in the different 
churches. He is a graduate of the Chicago Seminary, 
and is indorsed by its professors and others. Contri- 
butions to the Marsovan. Church Fund should be sent 
direct to the Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. 8. N. Camp, 
corner State and Jackson Streets, Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Filian himself may be addressed at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


CHANGES IN ‘THE ADVANCE.” 


The Chicago “ Advance ” announces the retirement of 


| the iRev. F. A. Noble from the position of editor-in- 


chief of that paper, with the explanation from him that 


service only, owing to embarrassments growing out of 


. the death of its former editor, and that, the temporary 


az ee Vol. 38, No. 20. 
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| | College. The last two are new to the State, and prom. 
| re | ise to be valuable aids to Christian work here. 
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exigency having passed, it is now possible for him to 
withdraw. The paper continues under the direction and 
conduct of the old management, represented by H. I. 
Harrison as general manager, and Simeon Gilbert and 
J. A. Adams as editors. It also announces the Rev. 
C. F. Thwing, of Minneapolis, as on its editorial staff. 
He does not, however, resign his pastorate at Minne- 
apolis, so that we judge his position to be that of a reg- 
ular editorial contmbutor. It also announces that Dr. 
R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, will write the Sunday- 
School Lessons for the paper for the coming year ; and 
also that during the fall and winter, when advertising 
presses on its columns, it will be enlarged to twenty 


pages. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Yaroo Michael Neesau, a Persian, who has for six 

years been a student in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Episcopal Church of this city, was ordained 
as a priest by Bishop Potter, on November 5, and will 
start at once for Persia as a missionary. A most inter- 
esting fact in this connection is that Mr. Neesau goes 
out as a missionary to a Christian church, and to one of 
the oldest, perhaps the very oldest, Christian organiza- 
tions in existenve. This is commonly known as the 
Nestorian Church, though the name Nestorian, proper- 
ly speaking, isa nickname. The members of the church 
are really Syrian Christians. ‘They are a Semitic race, 
though they live in Persia. They live in the extreme 
northwestern corner of the country, in the shadow of 
Mount Ararat. Here came to them in the Christian 
era the Apostles Thomas and Peter, who established, 
so say the Nestorians, the church organization. But 
during the centuries of the life of the Nestorian Church, 
completely surrounded as it is by the devotees of 
Mohammedan and other religions, its members have 
wandered somewhat from the orthodox Christian path. 
Errors and abuses and heathen practices without nuin- 
ber have crept into the fold. Preaching in the church 
is almost dead, and schools of religious instruction in 
the orthodox faith are needed. Mission schools were 
established by the English Archbishop of Canterbury 
some years ago, and it is to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s mission at Oroomiah, Persia, that Mr. Neesau is 
going to attach himself when he goes back. Mr. Neesau 
has had an eventful life ; his youth was spent in beating 
off the gangs of Koords from the sheepfolds and cattle- 
pens of his family, and in that wild country he under- 
went many perils and adventures. He came to this 
country in 1882, and has delivered many leetures on 
Persia among the churches. Mr. Neesau brought with 
him to this country something of a treasure, in the shape 
of one of the most ancient copies of the New Testa- 
ment in existence. It was for years in Mr. Neesau’s 
family. It is a manuscript volume, written on parch- 
ment and bound in old wooden covers. It is in the 
Syriac language, and was written in the year 1207, so 
that it is now 681 years old. It purports to be the work 
of a priest who lived in Mosul, opposite the site of 
ancient Nineveh. ‘The genuineness of the volume is 
vouched for by Dr. Andrew Oliver, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the General Theological Semi- 
nary. 
—The eighteenth annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held 
in the First Congregational Church, Newark, N. J., 
November 14-15. Addresses will be made by Mrs. 
Capron, of India, and Miss Hance, of South Africa. 
The Rey. RK. G. Doers, D.D., spoke on Wednesday 
evening, November 14. 

—The Brooklyn Baptist Social Union held its regu- 
lar meeting at the Clarendon Hotel on Wednesday of 
last week. After dinner the subject of Christian work 
in great cities was discussed. The principal address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth 
Church. 

—We are informed on unquestionable authority that 
the statement going the rounds of the press, to the 
effect that the students of Cornell University were 
about to begin the publication of a Sunday paper, is 
totally without foundation. 

—The trustees of the projected Protestant Cathedral, 
which will be built on the present site of the Leake and 
Watts Orphan Asylum, near the lower terminus of 
Morningside Park, New York City, expect to have plans 
submitted to them which will enable them to start 
building operations by spring. 

—This week is that set apart by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations for special prayer for young men, 
and services will be held throughout the week byall the 
branches of the Association and in many churches of all 
denominations. A service to be held in Association 
Hall in this city next Sunday will be addressed by Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, International College Secretary, who is 
about to start on a tour of the world to establish 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
China, Japan, India, and other heathen countries. 

—At a meeting for consultation and retrospect held 
by the Methodist Tract Society at the Battery Park 
Mission Chapel in this city last Saturday it was stated 
that during the past year this Society has distributed 
670,000 religious tracts. The Battery Park Mission, 
now nearly a year old, was the outgrowth of tract work, 
and every emigrant that arrives on our shores is pro- 
vided with tracts, and none starts West without tracts 
in his hands. Tracts are now printed to fit special 
days. On Decoration Day, for instance, “The Drilling 


of a Soldier” and “A Skeptical Officer” are distrib- 
uted. They are little stories and are read. The 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew and the Good Samari- 
tan are favorite tracts. 

—The Sunday-schools of Kings County, N. Y., will 
hold their eleventh convention in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday. The Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
will deliver the address of greeting. 

—Bishop Potter presided at a meeting of the church 
workers of the Archdeaconry of tne Diocese of New 
York, held at the Church of the Holy Communion in 
this city, on November 7. The Rey. Drs. Arthur 
Brooks, Greer, Satterlee, Warren, Mottet, and Green 
joined in a diseussion on parish and city missions. In 
reference to work among the non-English-speaking 
people, Dr. Green said : “It is the duty of the Chris- 
tian Chureh to see that men and women frum unchris- 
tian lands not only go through the door of American 
citizenship, but also through the door of Christian 
citizenship. If this work is not done by the Christian 
Chureh, who is to doit? It always seems curious to 
me that we send so many men across the ocean to con- 
vert the same sort of people who are living in our city. 
Our religion is the religion of humanity, and we must 
make it speak in the language of humanity ; nowhere 
else in Christendom have we such opportunities for 
giving it scope.” 

—Mr. A. 8. Barnes, before his death, expressed his 
willingness, in a correspondence now preserved, to give 
$45,000 for the purpose of building a Students’ Chris- 
tian Association hall at Cornell University. Mr. Barnes 
died. The work was begun, in spite of there being no 
provision in Mr. Barnes’s will for the payment of the 
promised sum. When the trustees of the University 
came to claim the gift, the money was withheld. The 
law was appealed to, and the other day a decision was 
rendered in favor of the university. 

—The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, lately of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., preached his first sermon as pastor of St. 
Bartholomew's Church (P. E.) of this city on Novem- 
ber 4. It is reported that Dr. Greer has announced his 
intention of living wholly upon his personal income and 
turning the entire 315,000 of his salary back into such 
channels of church work as shall seem best. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—A convention of the Board of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was held in Boston last week. 
Committees were appointed to prepare a course of 
reading and study for four years for the Swedish and 
French ministry, and to assign dates for spring confer- 
ences. Bishop Mallalieu made a report of his ofticial 
visitations to conferences in Switzerland, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria, and Italy. He stated that 
he found things in an eneouraging condition in all of 
these fields, and spoke particularly of the progress of 
the work. He was struck by the fact that individuals 
in high offices in the State, church, and educational work 
were very enthusiastically in sympathy with Methodist 
chureh work. 

—At the annual meeting of the Associated Charities 
of Boston, held last week, the annual report of the 
directors says that “the relations with the charitable 
societies of the city are growing more cordial each year. 
Many of the conference reports make special mention 
of their co-operation. We have not yet sueceeded in 
our endeavor td secure the discontinuance of the per- 
nicious practice of distributing city soup, nor has out- 
door relief by the city been abolished. In facet, a 
committee of the Overseers of the Poor of Boston, after 
a visit to Brooklyn and Philadelphia and other cities, 
have reported that, in their opinion, such abolition 
would be unwise. We feel that, in arriving at this 
unfortunate conclusion, they gave undue weight to 
certain statistics cited in their report of increased 
support of children in the city of Brooklyn, where the 
abolition of outdoor relief chanced to be contempora- 
neous with a change by the State Legislature in the laws 
regarding the admittance of children into institutions. 
The demoralizing effect of relief administered by the 
hands of city officials outside of city institutions ean 
hardly be overestimated, however excellent such offi- 
cials may themselves be. It creates a dependent 
feeling—a sort of moral dry rot—which leads the 
recipient of city bounty to look upon it as something 
due as a reward for destitution, and to eultivate that 
state through idleness and ill-doing.” 

—In reference to the acceptance by the Rev. Dr. 
J. 'T. Duryea, of the Central Congregational Church of 
Boston, of a call to Omaha, Neb., the Boston “ Adver- 
tiser” prints an interview with Dr. Duryea in which he 
is quoted as saying: “I have had three positions 
offered me of importance, including the presidency of 
a college and the oftice of head of the theological depart- 
ment of Yankton College. Any one of these three 
would have given me an increase of $2,000 over my 
present salary. The Omaha call is at a very consider- 
able reduction from what I receive here. But I donot 
think it right that so many ministers be gathered in the 
coast cities, while the West is erying for men. My 
services to the Conservatory, to Wellesley, and other 
colleges near here have been entirely without pay, as 
that was the way I could best helpthem. Others could 
give money, while I gave my Mondays, a time ordi- 
narily devoted to recreation by ministers.” 

—The Church of the Redeemer of New Haven, Conn. 
(Congregational ), of which the Rey. Dr. John E. Todd is 
pastor, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on Novem- 
ber 4. The pastor preached a historical sermon, and in 


the evening addresses were made by members of the 
church and prominent ministers and citizens. 

—The twenty-first annual session of the General Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches in Connecticut is 
being held in Meriden this week. 

—The committee of nine appointed at Springfield, 
October 11,to confer with the ofticers of the W. H. M. A.., 
met in Boston, October 20, and reeommended the follow- 
ing change in the by-laws of the Association. Article 
to read thus : 


“*The Association shall do its new work on the tield 
through the existing Congregational societies for home work, 
or with their approbation.’ 

** The officers of the W. H. M. A. professing willingness to 
recommend the proposed change, the committee advise that 
when such change be made the churches of Massachusetts be 
earnestly urged to become auxiliary to this society. 

o Che following foot-note shall be added in the papers : 
‘That all work now existing be submitted to the society 
under which it naturally comes, for advice and approval.” ” 
This committee of nine consisted of the following ladies, 
and their recommendation was unanimous: Mrs. 8. E. 
Herrick, Boston ; Mrs. Clara 8S. Palmer, Chicopee ; 
Mrs. E. G. Selden, Springfield ; Mrs. Isaae Clark, 
Northampton; Mrs. J. H. Denison, Williamstown ; 
Mrs. Albert Bryant, Worcester; Mrs. D. N. Beach, 
Cambridgeport ; Mrs. Joshua Coit, Winchester ; Mrs. 
Jonathan Lane, Boston. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—In Chicago, on November 4, the new building of 
the South Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
was dedicated, Bishop J. P. Newman preaching the 
sermon. On the same day the renovated and beauti- 
fied St. James’s Church (P. E.) was rededicated. 

—The following note may awaken a response from 
many Sunday-schools : “ We have about 5,000 Indians 
here. Many of them can read, but are too poor to buy 
books or papers. Will not some Sunday-school please 
be so kind as to send us by mail back numbers of the 
‘Leaf Cluster,’ ‘Sunday-School Journal,’ * Advocate,’ 
or any other picture-papers ? We need help of this 
kind in our Sunday-school and home work among the 
Indians. Address the Rev. S. Gascoigne, Fort Simeoe, 
Washington Territory.” | 

—A Cleveland (Ohio) dispatch says : “ A letter has 
been received here from the Rev. George Williamson 
Smith, of Hartford, Conn., which leaves no doubt that 
he will accept the assistant bishopric of the Northern 
Ohio Episcopal diocese.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


George Lusty was ordained at Woodhaven, N. Y., last 
week. He has received a call to a chureh in Syracuse. 

Alfred Titcomb was ordained at the church in Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., recently. 

~Henry A. Todd has received a call to Ottumwa, Ia., and 
to Whitehall, Mich. 

W. H. G. Temple was installed as pastor of the Phillips 
Church, Boston, on November 1. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, pastor of the 
church from 1878 to 

— Ellis Mendell has reeeived a call to the Boylston Chureh, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

—Ralph W. Brokaw, formerly of Belleville, N. J., has ae- 
cepted a eall to be co-pastor with the Rev. D. A. Reed of the 
Hlope Church, Springtield, Mass. 

—J. T. Duryea, D.D., of the Central Church of Boston, 
Mass., has accepted a call to a church in Omaha, Neb. 

W. HL. Yarrow accepts a call to the church in Millville, 


—L. F. Buell, of the last class of the Yale Seminary, ae- 
cepts a eall to preach six months with a view to the pastorate 
of the church in Smyrna, N. Y. 

E. D. Hale was ordained as pastor of the church in Clay- 
ton, Cal., on October 22. 
—W. A. Thomas accepts a eall to Milford, N. HL. 
S.M. Baird accepts a call to Plain, Ohio 
Charles H. Smith received a call to Shrewsbury, Mass 
—C. E. Harwood, of Fairtield, Neb., has 
W. HL. Hilton accepts a call to Amity, Ia. 
N.C. Christiansen has been installed as pastor of the 
Scandinavian Congregational Church in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frank S. Child has declined a call to Ridgefield, Coun.. 
accepting one to Fairfield. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John T. DeWitt. D.D., for many years Professor of 
Chureh History in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, has aceepted 
a professership in the McCormick Seminary of Chieago. 

’. G. Clark has been installed as pastor of the Camp- 
bell Park Chureh, Chicago, Ll. 
Silas Hawley, a prominent member of the Milwaukee 
Presbytery, died at Beaver Dam, Wis., on November 3. 

—W.C,. Taylor was recently installed as pastor of the 
chureh at Lion, N. Y 

—W. C. Brass has accepted a call to Hannibal, N. Y. 

—Samuel C, Hay has been installed as pastor of the First 
Chureh at Woodstock, IIL. 

E. L. Warren, D.D., accepts a call to the Clifton Church. 
Cincinnati, O. 
W. Y. Brown, D.D., of Philadelphia, has received a call 
to Portchester, N. Y. 
—R. A. Hunter accepts a call to Lrwin, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


N. E. Smith, formerly pastor of the Congregational 
church of Plainfield, N. J.. has accepted a call to the Re- 
formed church of Fishkill, N. Y. 

Price Collier preached for the first time in the Upita- 
rian Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, on November 4. 

V. E. Snowden, director of St. John’s Chureh (P. E.), 

Cornwall, N. Y., died on November 5, at the age of seventy - 


—~R.H. MeKim, D.D., has accepted the reetorship of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 

—C, H. Babeock. DD. formerly of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been chosen rector of Grace Church (P. E.), Providene«. 
R. I., suecessor of the Rev. Dr. Greer. 

—M. H. Babcock has been ordained pastor of the Free 
Baptist Church of Rockland. Mass. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE ETHIC OF FREE THOUGHT:! 

Whoso is familiar with the pages of medizval 
history will remember the Abbot Joachim and his 
“ Everlasting Gospel.’ ‘To us the burden of Joa- 
chim’s gospel signifies next to nothing, but what is 
of consequence is to note that the gospel which then 
was everlasting now is no more. These days of 
ours also are ringing with the proclamation of a 
new gospel, just as promisingly everlasting—a gos- 
pel of redemption from the law of Jehovah, a gos- 
pel of free thought where pains are taken to spell 
God with a small g, a gospel of free labor where 
the lazy and incompetent shall have equal wage 
with the industrious and able, a gospel of freedom of 
sex where woman shall (to use Theuardier’s deli- 
cate phrase), by beginning as Miss Nobody, end by 
becoming Mrs. Everybody. And the new prophets 
assure us of the permanence of this new gospel, 
since it rests upon a physical basis. 

An indefinite stretch of future leaves us room to 
find out if this physical basis corresponds to the 
sand or to the rock of the parable. Not least among 
the hicrophants of the new religion which shall not 
pass away is Mr. Karl Pearson, secular preacher 
and author of this volume. Heis a gentleman with 
a student’s instinct and an uncommonly clear head, 
of wide and varied culture, with earnestness, candor, 
and sincerity of purpose which we would not one 
moment doubt. His literary skill also is beyond 
reproach. Itis only with the opinions of men of 
his kind that we quarrel. 

Mr. Pearson’s book is a fair sample of the best 
which free thought has to offer us. First of all, he 
is of the sound opinion that it is time for free thought 
to stop pulling Christianity to pieces and to show 
what it can build up, to leave off destruction and 
begin construction. It would, opines Mr. Pearson, 
be a blunder worse than crime for free thought to 
delay until all the fabric of Theism should be 
destroyed. Already people are showing signs of 
impatience ; they get tired of Aristophanes every 
day. Grant that the sheepfolds of the old faith are 
seen to be somewhat squalid, and the ways of Chris- 
tianity are confessedly narrow for our nineteenth 
century Paris of a world. Nevertheless, they are 
better than none. It is all well enough to project 
a new religious and moral Boulevard Haussmann, 
so to speak, broad, smooth, and lined with palaces 
of free thought; but in meantime, plain folk object 
to your pulling down the old houses till you make 
them certain that you are certainly to rear some- 
thing as good in their place without causing a gen- 
eral and national bankruptcy. Mr. Pearson per- 
ceives the reasonableness of such a position, and in 
his first sermon addresses himself to the task of an 
answer: “The relief of physical misery is a ques- 
tion of morality, of the relation of man to man— 
an urgent question just now, pressing for immediate 
attention. The relief of spiritual misery, also very 
prevalent nowadays, owing to the rapid collapse of 
so many concrete religious systems—that is the mis- 
sion of free thought” (p. 21). “So long as free 
thought is merely the cynical antagonism of individ- 
uals towards dogma, so long as it is merely negative 
and destructive, it will never become a great. living 
force. . . . It will have to free itself of many faults, 
of many debasing influences, to take broader and 
truer view of its mission and of itself. Yet the day 
will come, I believe, when its evangelists will spread 
through the country,” ete. (p. 25). 

Our author, now well started in his publishing of 
glad tidings, constructs for us first of all a god—and 
here his ingenuity is all but admirable. It reminds 
one of the classic tale of Arsaces and the Unneces- 
sary Infant, for, shades of Paley and Kant! what 
eries our new prophet but that the universe shows 
It is always the unexpected which hap- 
pens. The hand is the hand of Esau, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob. Yea, verily, Mr. Pearson con- 
fesses that the world shows intelligence and grder 
and design. But be not too soon exultant, O Theist, 
for in the ears of Mr. Karl Pearson the stars, * for- 
ever singing as they shine,” do not say, * The hand 
that made us is divine “—far from it. Behold how 
unkind is he to Kant, who loved the argument from 
design, for the idealist’s guns are turned upon him- 
self. Mr. Pearson reveals his suspicion that the 
sense which we have of the intelligibility of the 
universe, our perception of design, is, after all, sub- 


design ! 


The Ethie of Fre Thought : A Selection of Essays and 
Lectures. by Karl Pearson, M.A. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford.) 
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jective—a condition of our sensation or perception, a 
transcendental category according to the sage of 
Kinigsberg, like space, time, and cause and effect. 
Therefore within each man is the deity. “In the 
world there is nothing great but man, in man is 
nothing great but mind,” quotes our author from 
Sir William Hamilton, and then he adds that the 
mind is god. ‘The world exists only as man thinks 
it. The mind is god, the creator. Verily, this 
goes beyond “ Fichte’s clever cut at God.” One feels 
bewildered like Alice when she took tea with the 
Hatter and the March Hare. Since, then, the mind 
is god, religion, which is the word we use to denote 
the relations between the soul and God, gets, in this 
new religion, to mean nothing more than the rela- 
tion of a man to himself—identity. One is irresist- 
ibly reminded of Voltaire’s wicked verse on Spi- 
noza; Voltaire, who,in the grounds of his villa at 
Fernay, erected a chapel, and over its door this tab- 
let : 
“Deo Erexit Voltaire. 

Alors un petit Juif, au long nez, au teint bléme, 

Pauvre, mais satisfait, pensif et retiré, 

Esprit subtil et creux, moins lu que eélebré, 

Caché sous le manteau de Descartes son maitre, 

Marchant a pas comptés, s’approcha du grand Etre : 

‘ Pardonnez moi,’ dit il, en lui parlant tout bas, 

‘ Mais je crois, entre nous, que vous n’existez pas.’ ”’ 


When speaking seriously and exactly, there is no 
room for Mr. Pearson and the other secularists to 
preach about God and religion. They juggle with 
words already appropriated, and lose their time if 
not their souls. 

What is the ethic proper of this new eult? Our 
latter-day prophet frankly and plainly tells us that 
the aim of his gospel is “ freedom of thought, free- 
dom of labor, and freedom of sex” (p. 446). But 
when has not thought been free? ‘Times are wear- 
ing late for a supererogatory religion based upon a 
threadbare platitude. 

Even George Eliot, herself a secularist, detected 
this absurdity, and quizzed her friends,— 


“* You chant your hymns 
To evolution, on your altar lay 
A sacred egg called progress: have you proved 
A Best unique, where all is relative ?” 


Yet out of the relative and shifting Mr. Pearson 
rears, or hopes to rear, the ethical structure of the 
new gospel. No “unwritten laws of the gods,” 
made mention of by Antigone, are for him; no 
daimonion, or familiar spirit of Socrates; no guardian 
angel, like the Ancient Mariner’s, to throw dice with 
the Devil; no spirit voices or memorable relations 
such as informed Emmanuel Swedenborg ; no cate- 
gorical imperative of Kant’s “Thou shalt,” equal 
in awfulness to the starry heavens; no tablets of 
stone and thunders from death-dealing Sinai. His 
basis of morality is physical. The ethie of this Ever- 
lasting Gospel will be found in extenso in Mr. 
Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics.” Its law is, Do good 
unto thyself—that is, thy tribal self. But what is the 
tribal self’ That is what no one has yet learned, 
nor, thinks Mr. Pearson, will we ever exactly know. 
Hence the beauty of the new gospel : we are always 
learning and never coming at a knowledge of the 
truth. Let us ask a question or two, since it is 
hardly practicable for us to attempt a eritique of 
politic morality. Ifmorality be the result of evolu- 
tion, then is man amoral being? Are there any 
permanent and changeless rules of conduct? Save 
in our present social condition, are the prevalent 
ideas of morality of any validity and value? What 
possible authority and what motive has this ethic of 
free thought’ To this last question Mr. Pearson 
gives answer. The ethic of free thought has, says 
he, the authority of the permanent relations of man 
toman. What nonsense to suppose those relations 
permanent or everlasting! Is not Mr. Pearson 
himself trying to change them, and if he succeeds, 
what possible place will there be in the new con- 
dition for laws or sentiments against stealing and 
adultery 7 Another question is obvious: how did the 
ethic of the Sermon on the Mount arise out of the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest 
in the evolution of ethics ? 

The ethic of Christ is squarely opposed to the 
principle of the survival of the fittest. Almshouses, 
hospitals, mercy, purity, humility—how are they to 
gain places in the new cult of evolved morality ? 
However, the question most pressing is what 
motive the new gospel gives for morality. It is all 
well enough to contrast the Bo tree of Buddha with 
the Cross of Calvary, so that the wayfaring man 
cannot read; but when our new-gospeler is asked 
the motive of his system, the heat he shows reveals 
that he understands the importance of the question, 
for he finely quotes from Hamlet : 
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“ Swounds, show me what thou’lt do : 

Woo’t weep ? woo’t fight ? woo’t fast? woo’t tear 

thyself ? 

Woo’t drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 

I'll do it,” ete. 

Now, after this impassioned citation, you are led 
to expect something—a climax. Anticipation is 
breathless. After all, it turns out to be another 
ease of a ridiculus mus parturition. 

“The enthusiasm of which I speak springs from 
the desire of knowledge. You cannot deny the 
existence of this desire, amounting in many cases to 
an absolute passion. ... All life which does not 
grasp the laws of the social and physical world 
which surrounds it is of necessity cramped and 
suffering; its sphere of action is limited, and it 
cannot enjoy existence to the full” (p. 132). 

Mr. Pearson knows perfectly well that it is 
only the select few like himself who have this 
“absolute passion” for knowledge; almost all men 
are satisfied with creature comforts. So this mo- 
tive, which should make the ossa of the Christian 
motive like a molehill, is found to be just no 
motive at all. So knowledge in this gospel is right- 
eousness. The only vice or sin is ignorance; and 
for that there is no retribution but the contempt of 
the tribal soul. Knowledge, says he again and 
again, is holiness. Yet from the days of Horace 
men know the better, yet the worse pursue. We 
are almost ready to adopt the opinion of Mr. 
Browning’s “ Paracelsus :” 

* Mind is nothing but a disease, 
And natural health is ignorance.” 

However, if knowledge is holiness, let us then 
study the social problem, examine our tribal 
self, let us become informed in physiology, master 
the mysteries of biology, and then, when (which 
is never) we see clearly how things are, how 
they came to be, and what they are going to be, the 
satisfaction we feel in our acquisition and the thirst 
to know more will keep us holy. God save the inark ! 
Blind guides are they that utter “sacred” and 
“holy” in the pulpit of communism. Such are the 
new shepherds that creep and climb and intrude 
into the fold. Almost as if prophetical of them are 
the other words of one of Mr. Pearson’s great pred-. 
ecessors at Cambridge— 

* What — it them? What need they? They are 

sped ; 

And eat they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly and foul contagion spread.” 

Diligently Mr. Pearson and his co-religionists 
proclaim their new gospel, but when they have 
emptied heaven of God, and.man of soul, and life of 
purity and purpose, and have created a new heaven 
of posthumous fame and influence, and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth the righteousness of tribal moral- 
ity, perhaps, after all, from the wastes will some- 
how come in the hush a whisper, sounding whence 
who can tell—a whisper quivering with infinite 
scorn and oppressive with the horror of a sure and 
deserved doom: 

“To whom then will ye liken God? or what 
will ye compare unto him?’ Have ye not known? 
have ye not heard? hath it not been told you 
from the beginning’ have ye not understood from 
the foundations of the earth ? 

“Tt is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; 
that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in: 

“ That bringeth the princes to nothing ; he maketh 
the judges of the earth as vanity. 

“ Yea, they shall not be planted; yea, they shall 
not be sown: yea, their stock shall not take root in 
the earth: and he shall also blow upon them, and 
they shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take 
them away as stubble. 

“To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be 
equal’ saith the Holy One.” 


Our Kin Across the Sea, by J. C. Firth (New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co.), are our noble selves “as 
ithers see us,” from the standpoint of a British ecolo- 
nist of New Zealand. In 1887 Mr. Firth came over 
from the civilized center of Auckland, and through the 
windows of a Pullman car he spied out the nakedness 
of our land. His lofty position and breadth of view 
are matters for wonder. As we read, we grovel. Our 
abominable taste in hotel cutlery and our insatiable thirst 
for “iced water” cannot be too severely rebuked. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. We smite our 
thorax and ery, Peccavi! But, seriously, what is in this 
book to justify the fine form in which it is published ? 
Mr. Firth has a chapter _—_ American cities. In it 
he gives a slight glimpse of San Francisco and Chicago. 
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We have a deep suspicion that he was never east of the 
Alleghanies, that he never saw Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, or New York. Our 
suspicion is deepened by his geographical description : 
“The great physical features of the United States may 
be briefly stated to be one vast plain, bounded on the 
east by the Alleghany Mountains, and on the west by 
the Rocky Mountains. Further west the Sierra Nevada 
range flanks the Pacifie Coast. Between the Rocky 
and the Nevada Ranges lie a great desert plain, some- 
times termed the Great Central Basin.” ‘This is all? 
Surely there must be maps of so insignificant a country 
as the United States even in the city of Auckland, New 
Zealand !® Mr. Firth had time, while crossing the “ one 
vast plain,” to contemplate and moralize over the Ameri- 
can railroad system. He depreeates the monopolies as 
dangerous. Sodowe. He pointed out (pp. 96-102) to 
his fellow-travelers the superiority of the New Zeaiand 
system of government management of railroads in in- 
creased efficiency, lower rates, greater security for 
investment, and, in general, reduction of taxation. Yet 
further on, pp. 106, 110, 111, he naively admits that 
the New Zealand roads are failures in each and every 
one of these particulars. American problems interest 
him greatly. He objects to our high tariff ou the 
ground that it has ruined English manufactures and 
impoverished the consumers in the United States, while 
the American manufacturer alone has become bloated 
with wealth. The increase of the negro population, 35.4 
per cent. to the white 8.35 per cent., opens up another 
field for speculation. The laxity in administration of 
law, due to an elective judiciary, is an evil which we as 
well as Mr. Firth see quite clearly. The Irish question, 
the Chinese question, and the divorce laws have new 
light cast upon them in these pages. The remedy rec- 
ommended for our labor trouble is the eight-hour sys- 
tem and restriction of franchise. It is when Mr. Firth 
comes to remarks upon the American people that he 
becomes trivial, superficial, and impertinent. He has 
the air of a man who has been to the Zodlogical 
Gardens and, on the whole, approves of the animals. 
Observe this piece of his distinguished eonsideration ! 
“T will, however, say this for our American kinsfolk : 
that, though I questioned them, criticised them, laughed 
at them, and chaffed some of them, sometimes perhaps 
a little unmerecifully, yet, as I never failed, when | 
found anything to admire—and I found much, both in 
their country, their institutions, their achievements, and 
in themselves, to admire and commend—lI never failed 
to say so honestly and heartily : that they submitted to 
criticism wider these conditions with a courtesy and a 
good-humor as graceful as they were genial.” 


Cinque Ports. By Montagne Burrows. (New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co.) ‘This is the latest volume of 
the “ Historic Towns ” series edited by E. A. Freeman 
and M. Ilunt. Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, 
Hythe, Michelsea, and Rye, the famous Cinque Ports, 
or, more accurately and in the received phrase, “ the five 
Cinque Ports and the two ancient Towns,” play no incon- 
siderable role in the growth of the English constitution, 
liberties, and commerce. From small Saxon hamlets 
they grew into a powerful corporation which controlled 
the fisheries and principal food supply of England, which 
held the defense of the English southeastern coast and 
gave the start to the magnificent navy of the present 
sritish Empire. Unfortunately, the citizens of the Cinque 
Ports never learned the laws of the process of silting, 
consequently they set themselves to reclaim the salt 
marshes about their river harbors, with the result of 
preventing the ocean tides from scouring out the silt. 
Gradually the harbors filled up. The corporation of 
the Cinque Ports was, as early as Edward I., invested by 
charter with extraordinary rights and privileges, among 
which the most notable was the power to summon Port- 
mote, a parliament at Shepway Cross, to regulate the 
affairs of the municipalities and to control the fish- 
eries. ‘This charter was confirmed by suceessive kings 
with additional privileges; the representative barons 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports held the highest 
place of honor at coronations. Edward ILI. and his 
reign mark the limit of the growth of the “Synke 
Ports;” already their harbors were filling up, but as late 
as the Spanish Armada they made thew last gallant 
effort to send a contingent for the defense of their 
country. ‘The story of this peculiar corporation is un- 
commonly interesting, and lies somewhat parallel to the 
annals of the Hanseatic League. With the exception 
of Jeake’s “ Charters of the Cinque Ports,” the ground 
has hitherto, so far as we can learn, remained abso- 
lutely untilled up to when Mr. Burrows put in the 
plowshare of his pen. The work is a_ contribution of 
exceptional value to the department of English history. 


Studies in the Book of Acts. By J. Williams, D.D., 
LL.D. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) The author 
has presented a careful historical study on the matters 
recorded in the first twelve chapters of Acts, not in the 
form of a commentary, but as he would study any other 
period of history. His idea that “ Christianity came into 
the world, not merely as a doctrine, or a life, or an idea, 
or a book, but as an institution, comprising in itself all 
the things just named—being, indeed, the Mount Sion, 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem,” 
gives the keynote of his interpretations. His plan 
divides the period into five parts, which serve as chap- 
ters in the book. The first covers the fifty days be- 
tween the Resurrection and the Day of Pentecost. The 
second treats of the birthday of the Christian Church, 
Then follows the Mission of the Jews, Preparation for 
the Mission to the Gentiles, and the Mission itself. He 
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holds that the “upper chamber” was really “the 
sanctuary of the elder covenant,” so that the “solemn 
inauguration of the Church of Christ” took place at 
the Temple. He argues that “on the morning of that 
Day of Pentecost there was an apostolate, but the 
Christian Church was not yet. On the evening of that 
day there was a Christian Chureh, consisting of a 
ministry and a people, a clericy and a laity, the Apos- 
tles and the three thousand. This division is therefore 
original and constitutive in the chureh. 
light of this historie fact all theories like those of Con- 
gregationalism, touching the origin of the ehurech and 
the ministry, disappear.” But they do not disappear, 
but still remain supported by strong Seripture state- 
ments, and accepted by thousands of Christian scholars 


And in the dry | 


as the plainest interpretation of the acts and words of | 


the Apostles. Dogmatism is as bad in history as in 


theology. 


We are rather surprised that the generally well- 
informed “Independent” should fall into the error of 
supposing that Harvard Vespers (Roberts Brothers) is 
either a volume of University sermons or of addresses 
that take the place of University sermons. As our 
readers know, under the new system at Harvard Col- 
lege sermons have been delivered on Sunday evening in 
Appleton Chapel to large congregations by a variety of 
preachers, including the five clergymen selected to con- 
duet morning prayers, but including also others from 
abroad. Some of these sermons have been published 
in our columns, and they have certainly been worthy of 
the University, the preacher, and the audience. But, in 
addition both to these Sabbath sermons and the morn- 
ing prayers, the Harvard preachers arranged for a 
series of vesper services on Thursday afternoon. A 
feature of these vesper services was a brief talk by one 
of the clergymen—fanniliar, practical, homely, direct. 
They are not discussions of great themes, but they 
afford spiritual impulse and spiritual guidance to right 
living. The book is an admirable one to take up for 
fifteen minutes’ reading in the evening or on Sunday 
afternoon, and it will also afford very valuable sugges- 
tion to the minister, especially for the conduct of Sab- 
bath evening services. Such services, in our judgment, 
ean be made attractive and helpful to audiences of 
young people, and all those who are not habitual chureh- 
goers, by a large use of music and perhaps responsive 
readings, and a very brief and very practical and direet 
talk from the pulpit in a homely fashion, after the 
model of these discourses. 


The Rev. Dr. Snively, author of “ Parish Lectures on 
the Prayer-Book,” has put forth through Mr. 'T. Whit- 
taker, of the Bible House in this city, a volume of ser- 
mons under the taking title, Testimonies to the Super- 
natural. All those who have the fortune to sit within 
the sound of Dr. Snively’s preaching know how to value 
him as a homilist. This handsome volume contains 
twenty sermons remarkable for absence of any uneven- 
ness of thought and style. ‘There is no visible straining 
after an effect. The character of the discourses may 
be best described as distinctly parochial, and conse- 
quently they are conceived simply and put forth plainly. 
In diction they are smooth, in theology orthodox and 
conservative, and in general result cannot fail to edify. 
The volume would, we think, be useful to lay readers 
who are looking for safe, intelligent, and edifying ser- 
mons. 


Stubble or Wheat? By 8S. Bayard Dod. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a painful book, and 
if it were not for the sad truth that it is a story of more 
real lives than one, it were better not written. It 
reveals the misery of a life governed by the principles 
of the pessimist, and the strong current that at length 
earries it to ruin. ‘The Christian philosophy is the only 
antidote, and its saving power is illustrated in those 
with whom the pessimist of the story comes in contact. 
There are bright pages in the book, but the sifting of 
all wheat out of the life of the young man who is fol- 
lowed through school and college and his subsequent 
eareer powerfully affects the spirit of the reader. If 
there is one thing that will waste the spirit of man it 
is that philosophy of which Schopenhauer in his life 
and teachings is the dismal example. 


The late Archbishop Tren :h, Primate of Ireland, was 
one whose name is a houschold word. As a book-maker 
his suecess is beyond all controversy, and, what is more, 
his thoughtfulness and scholarliness no one would care 
to dispute. In short, he was one of the leres atque rotun- 
dus—all-around, polished men characteristic of the 
world of modern culture. His sermons show, as would 
be expected, the traits of the man, his polish and learn- 
ing, his refinement of style and height of thought. 
D. Appleton & Co., of this city, have just issued a vol- 
ume entitled Westminster and Other Sermons, being a 
selection of twenty-five sermons from two volumes of 
Dr. Trench’s now long out of print. There are in these 
discourses a keenness of spiritual insight and a power 
of rebuke which give them a greater than literary 
value. 


—A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, have brought 
out a new edition of a work which has attracted wide 
attention on account of the interest of its style and of 
its matter. Mr. Maclay’s “ Budget of Letters from 
Japan ” was brought to the notice of the readers of The 
Christian Union by extensive quotations at the time of 
its publication, and nevis no other characterization at 
this time. ‘The new edition is a handsome bit of book- 
making 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Harpers have compressed the thirty-six veol- 
umes of “The English Men of Letters Series” into 
twelve, and eall it “ The People’s Edition.” 

—The sixth volume of the new edition of Robert 
Browning’s works now coming from the press of Mac- 
millan & Co. contains the * Dramatie Lyries” and 
“ Luria.” 

—Mrs. Grant has, it is said, settled General Badean’s 
elaim for compensation for assistance in the preparation 
of her husband’s Memoirs, by paying him 310,000 and 
interest. 

—* The Immortal Memory of Dr. Johnson ” will be 
drunk in silence by the English Johnson Club on 
December 15 next, the anniversary of his death ; and 
then Dr. Birkbeck Hill will read a paper about him. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have brought out a new 
edition of “The Baby’s Journal,” designed and eom- 
piled by S. Alice Bray—a little volume whose prosper- 
ity and popularity are evidenced by its continual re- 
appearance in new editions. 

—If the two volumes of Leigh Hunt’s “ Stories from 
the Italian Poets,” which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
issued in the Nugget series, receive the encouragement 
of a fair sale, the publishers will issue another volume 
which will inelude “ Boiardo” and the appendix of 
metrical versions and examples. 

—It is said that several imported English works, 
including a new volume of poems by Lord Tennyson, 
are being kept from publication until the eopyright 
law is established in this country. Tennyson, by the 
way, is said to have written several lyrics for Miss Mary 
Anderson to recite on the stage. 

—The Bonners are to infuse new blood into the New 
York “ Ledger.” They have contracted with both Mrs. 
Burnett and Mr. Stevenson to write serial stories ex- 
clusively for that paper, and are said to have paid the 
former 315,000 for her promised story. 

—Messrs. J. & A. MeMillan, St. John, N. B., 
Canada, have in press and will shortly publish “The 
Hulsean Lectures,” delivered by the Rev. J. de Soyres 
before the University of Cambridge in 1886. The sub- 
jeet of the leetures is “Christian Reunion.” 

—George Routledge & Sons have added to their ex- 
tremely pretty Kate Greenaway Almanae another 
pretty venture in the same direction, “ The Kirmiss,” a 
dainty booklet illustrated with groups of persons in the 
dress of the different nationalities. The Greenaway 
Almanae is as dainty and fascinating as any of its pred- 
ecessors. 

—A striking portrait of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
author of “Robert Elsmere,” is to be found in the 
November “ Book Buyer,” accompanied by a sketch of 
her life and work. A portrait of Margaret Deland, 
author of “John Ward,” is also given. The Christmas 
“ Book Buyer” will contain illustrated reviews of the 
best holiday books by Donald G. Mitchell, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Octave Thanet, George Parsons Lathrop, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Boyesen, Hamilton W. Mabie, and others. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

—Charles Lamb would count himself a fortunate man 
could he see the new edition of “The Essays of Elia ” 
which Maemillan & Co. send us in The Temple Library. 
What the plan of this new series may be we do not 
know, but if these initial volumes are to be followed 
by others, lovers of fine books will have a new interest 
in the announcements of the publishers. These matech- 
less essays are issued in two small volumes, beautifully 
printed on the kind of paper that ought to receive 
such humor and such thought, interspersed with minia- 
ture etchings by Herbert Railton. The editor, Mr. 
Birrell, contributes a characteristically bright introdue- 
tion. 

—Mrs. Edna D. Cheney has prepared a simple and 
brief account for children of the life of Miss Alcott, 
which has been published under the title of “ Louisa 
May Aleott, the Children’s Friend,” by L. Prang & Co. 
The story is very charmingly told, and brings out the 
unaffected goodness of Miss Alcott’s character, and 
shows how much of her own childhood life entered into 
her stories. Pen drawings of Miss Aleott’s various 
homes, and an appendix containing a few poems by Miss 
Aleott and her father, add materially to the interest of 
the volume. 

—A strong and brilliant collection of papers will be 
found in the “ New Princeton Review ” for November. 
Mr. Austin Dobson has a thoroughly congenial subject 
in the poet Prior, and his study forms an agreeable 
companion-piece to his recent article on Pope. Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton writes on the “ Intellectual 
Life of America,” drawing the conclusion that “if our 
material prosperity is to become but the symbol and 
source of mental energy and moral excellence, it is by 
the support, the increase, the steady improvement, of 
the institutions devoted to the highest edueation of 
youth.” Charles G. Leland takes original ground in urg- 
ing industrial education, and presents his ideas with many 
entertaining illustrations and aneedotes. “ Matthew 
Arnold as an English Writer” is analyzed by Mr. T. W. 
Hunt, whose conclusions, keenly expressed, would %x- 
clude Mr. Arnold from his own “charmed circle” of 
“writers whose prose, by a kind of native necessity, is 
true and sound, who have a genius and an instinet for 
style.” Mr. W. J. Loftie gives us some fresh and inter- 
esting personal information about the historian J. R. 
Green ; Mr. George KR. Stetson writes with extreme 
pessimism of what he calls the “ Renaissance of Barba- 
rism ;” and there are the usual excellent notes, reviews, 
and records. 
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Now that the Republican party controls both 
houses of Congress, the provision of the Allison— 
Aldrich tariff bill regarding free alcohol for the arts 
becomes an object of public interest. ‘The bill, as 
our readers know, makes methylated spirits duty 
free. There is a similar provision in the English 
law, and in England the excise tax upon spirits in- 
tended for consumption as a beverage is even greater 
than among ourselves. Until recently the plan 
worked well, but according to *Ridley’s Circular” the 
amount of fraud arising is on the increase. The 
“Circular” says that, while the excise men are 
prosecuting the liquor dealers for mixing water 
with their beer, they are leaving unnoticed “a far 
more serious fraud against State and stomach ”—the 
vending (of course in a diluted form) of spirits which 
the admixture of methylie alcohol is supposed to 
have rendered quite unpotable. Inasmuch as In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Miller is the author- 
ity for the statement that processes have recently 
been invented by which these methylated spirits 
may be demethylated, the provision of the Senate 
bill seems to be one of doubtful expediency. The 
liquor dealer is tempted by a profit of nearly ninety 
cents a gallon to defraud the Government by ren- 
dering his intoxicants yet more injurious to the 
consumers. 


The Hon. J. L. Rathbone, our Consul-General in 
Paris, contributes an article to “ Bonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Cireular” regarding the consumption of 
alcohol in France. This article, taken together with 
another recently published in the same journal, 
shows that while in America during the last twenty- 
seven years the amount of pure alcohol consumed 
has slightly decreased, in France it has greatly 
increased. In-1860 in our country the amount of 
aleohol contained in the spirits, wine, and beer con- 
sumed was 1.37 gallons per capita. In 1887 it was 
1.25. In France, on the other hand, in 1860 it 
was between 2.4 and 2.5. In 18585 it was 4.7. 
Unfortunately, too, in France most of this alcohol 
has been consumed in its most condensed and 
injurious form—that of spirits. The consumption 
of wine has not only relatively but absolutely 
decreased. The amount of insanity has steadily 
increased in a most rapid ratio. ‘The total number 
of insane in the asylums has increased from 14,985 
in the period 1861-65 to 51,207 in the period 
1880-85; of these the precentage whose insanity 
was attributed to the use of spirituous liquors in- 
creased from 9.6 to 14.5. The fact that these 
statistics are contributed to the ablest of the liquor 
organs makes them all the more valuable as argu- 
ments in the temperance campaign. 


Next week we hope to present tables giving in 
full the Prohibition gains in the campaign just 
ended as compared with that of four years ago. 
The claims of the Prohibitionists are given in the 
Outlook ; it may be added here that the liquor men 
have defeated Prohibition in West Virginia by 
about 40,000 majority. 


A DEFENSE OF GOVERNOR HILL. 


[ This letter reached us too late for publication 
before the election. It is printed now to show why 
the New York Prohibitionists voted to elect an issue 
rather than a man.—Ebs. C. U. | 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In an editorial in your issue of October 4 you 
make the following statement: 

“We reiterate what we have said before, that, in our 
judgment, it would have been both sound morals and 
wise policy for the Prohibitionists to have made no 
nomination this year for Governor in New York State, 
and to have left the battle between the friends and the 
enemies of an unrestricted liquor traftic to be fought 
out on the lines formed by Mr. Hill on the one side and 
Warner Miller on the other.” . 

Although a Prohibitionist, and no Democrat, 
I think every man should have his due, and, so, 
while the Republican press is full of censure for 
Governor Hill, and declarations that he “ represents 
the rum constituency,” is the “ abject tool of all the 
whisky rings,” ete., ete., I wish to state some facts 
of which [have been assured by disinterested parties. 

1. Governor Hill is personally a total abstinence 
man; he never drinks intoxicants. 

2. During his administration he has signed two 
temperance bills of great value; one excluding the 
sale of liquors from Fair Grounds, the other the 
* five-gallon bill” to prevent outside dealers bring- 
ing liquor into local option towns in quantities of five 
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gallons, which was allowed under the old local 
option law. He also refused to sign the “ Nooney 
bill,” which was considered by the friends of tem- 
perance to be the worst bill against the temperance 
cause ever presented. So much for Governor Hill. 

Warner Miller is held up as a pattern of perfec- 
tion—a noble, honorable, honest, Christian man— 
friend of temperance.”” Will you please tell me 
. . + how it is possible for him, as the agent of the 
Republican party, which values the saloon power in 
politics, to work for its annihilation / 

Last (but not least), I would call your attention 
to the fact that the Prohibitionists held their State 
Convention June 26 and 27. 

Inasmuch as their nomination was made long 
before the Republicans went into council, would it 
not be more consistent to say, * It would have been 
both sound morals and wise policy for the Repub- 
licans to have made no nomination this year for 
Governor in New York State, and to have left the 
battle between the friends and enemies of the liquor 
traffic to be fought out on the lines formed by Mr. 
Hill on the one side and W. Martin Jones on the 
other ” ? M. U. J. 


THE W. C. T. J. 
A CRITICISM FROM A LOYAL MEMBER. 


The fifteenth convention of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union presents to 
the world a sorry spectacle. It has not made the 
impression of an earnest body of women devoting 
themselves to Temperance Reform, but of women 
busy in the jargon of politics. ‘The journals are 
full of its contention. It has done for temper- 
ance just what the Andover controversy in the 
American Board has done for missions. No true 
progress is made while these ¢sms are discussed. 

The Convention has also shut the door in the face 
of its best friend, the church. While it taught Prohi- 
bition as a principle, the church could be its ally ; 
but as the acknowledged wing of a political organ- 
ization, it has no more claim upon the church than 
has the Republican or Democratic party. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is_ the 
daughter of the church. It only emphasizes doc- 
trines which the church has always held. What- 
ever is fitting for one is fitting for the other. If a 
church composed entirely of Republicans should 
declare allegiance to the Republican party, it would 
thereby lose its opportunity of saving souls in other 
parties. So, though, as individuals, every member 
of the W. C. T. U. may belong to the third party, 
yet as a corporate body it cannot fraternize with any 
party without losing its opportunity of usefulness 
in all parties. As a corporate body we have no 
right to shake hands with any political organiza- 
tion, though its platform make for righteousness 
and its members be saints. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union pro- 
poses to heal the sectional differences between the 
North and South by the formation of a new politi- 
cal policy, which shall unite the Republican and the 
Democrat. This amalgamation is not being accom- 
plished. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is itself in danger of being torn asunder by 
reason of bitter prejudice. Many local unions 
have already come to the issue, and are rent in 
twain. Inthe name of God and home and native 
land the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
arousing party prejudice in the North, South, East, 
and West throughout this vast country. Is it wise 
to make so many fresh breaches in order to heal an 
old breach ? 

The Convention resolved itself into an Eeumeni- 
eal Council, and, in this day of free thinking, de- 
clared, practically, the doctrine of infallibility. 
Those who ventured to differ on the question of 
partisanship are anathematized as disloyal. In the 
name of a loyalty which is esteemed disloyal, this 
minority resist the spirit of the Convention as des- 
potic and unchristian. But it adheres to the ab- 
stract principle of prohibition, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. HELEN GILpert Ecos. 

ALBANY. 


IS IT A “GAG LAW ?” 


Dear Christian Union : 

You will, [am sure, be glad to give space to a 
correction. You say that a resolution was incorpo- 
rated into the platform declaring it disloyalty 
to publicly criticise the policy of the Union. That 
is a mistake. The remainder of the platform 
was accepted as reported from the resolution com- 
mittee in the afternoon, but action upon this clause 


was deferred until evening, when it was rejected by. 


a very large majority. 


The memorials and protests, seven in number, 
were not read in open convention, the Convention 
deciding that it could not take time from its regu- 
lar programme to hear and discuss them, so it re- 
ferred them to the Executive Committee, requiring 
the Executive to have the protests and its answers to 
them printed and returned to the convention for 
perusal and ratification. This was done, and two 
sheets, one containing the protests and the other 
the answers, were placed in the hands of every del- 
egate ; and this before the resolution defining dis- 
loyalty was brought to vote. * 

The W. C. T. U. has received much censure 
for the by-law passed a year ago requiring resolu- 
tions defining political action to come to vote with- 
out discussion. The W. T. C. U. has neither 
oceasion nor desire to pose as “ misunderstood.” It 
has won public confidence and support beyond its 
expectations, but its critics have not comprehended 
its reason for what seemed “ gag law.” 

In 1881, ’82, and ’83 it unanimously pledged its 
influence to “the party offering the best protection 
to the home,” etc, In the fall of 1884, after Miss 
Willard had made the tour of the Presidential 
nominating conventions, it went a step further, say- 
ing: “ Since we now know which party that is” — 
and declared its allegiance to the Prohibition party. 
For eighteen hours this resolution was debated, and 
so impartial were Miss Willard’s rulings that it was 
impossible to determine upon which side her vote 
would be cast. Finally Mrs. Lathrop and Mrs. 
Foster, representing the opposing sides, were given 
fifteen minutes each to close the debate. Then the 
vote was taken, four-fifths of the Convention favor- 
ing the partisan action. In 1885 the resolution was 
reaffirmed, and immediately a small minority offered 
great opposition to the reaffirmation, and the dis- 
cussion continued for six hours. When the vote 
was counted, the minority was found .both numeri- 
cally and proportionately less than rete This was 
repeated at Minneapolis in 1886, and it was there 
decided that the Convention could not give time to 
political discussion which belonged to its numerous 
departments of evangelistic and edutational work. 

Its political convictions are fearlessly expressed, 
but are not binding upon any auxiliary or individ- 
ual, total abstinence being the only test of member- 
ship. Its strongest partisan members most strongly 
opposed the resolution about which you are misin- 
formed. Bessie V. CusuMan, M.D., 

Superintendent Health Dept., Nat'l W. C. T. U. 


GEORGIA UNITED CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


These are days of political excitement even in the 
State of Georgia, where the issue of the local campaign 
was a foregone conclusion. Here, as elsewhere through- 
out the country, there is still too much of the old see- 
tional feeling. It is, therefore, especially pleasant to 
report the progress of a movement which involves not 
only the union of three different sects, but the oblitera- 
tion of old political and sectional jealousies. 

The first annual session of the United Congregational 
Conference of Georgia was held with the Fredonia 
Church at Barnesville, Ga., November 1 to 4, inclu- 
sive. This body now numbers forty-eight churches, 
and there was a large representation from each of the 
three high contracting parties to this union; viz., the 
Congregational Methodist, the Free Protestant Meth- 
odist, and the Congregational churches. The Rey. W. 
L. Jones, of Macon, was President, and the Rey. J. F. 
Estes, of Rome, Secretary. There were six sermons in 
all, and it is plain that these Southern brethren be- 
lieve in preaching. The most critical of theologians 
could have detected no unsoundness of doctrine or want 
of evangelical spirit in the sermons of the three South- 
ern brethren—the Rev. Messrs. Armstrong, Bassett, 
and Estes—or the sermons of the Northerners, the 
Rev. Messrs. Hall, Gale, and Shaw. 

Valuable papers were read by Messrs. W. N. Brewer, 
J. F. Estes, A. F. Clarke, and S. E. Bassett relating to 
the work in hand in this wide field. <A Georgia 
Home Missionary Society and a Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union have been organized. 

Several points seem worthy of mention as suggested 
by the meetings. For one thing, it is little less than 
amazing to see how readily these different bodies of 
Christians coalesce and how promptly they accept new 
names and new methods that seem hopeful. Every- 
body seems fully alive to the “colored question,” and 
all profess the utmost anxiety to do whatever may be 
done for the uplifting of the colored race. 

This meeting and the work among the mountain 
whites carried on by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion shows that the whole South and both races are 
ready for missionary work whenever that work is 
brotherly, free from assumptions of superiority and 
from political and sectional entanglements, and of a 
certainty there is no more needful work anywhere. 


T. Hatt. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
E.P.DUTTON & CO. 


Invite attention to their beautiful 
Monotint Books, Booklets and Novelties, 


FOR 
Prizes in Sunday Schools and Mementos to Friends. 


IN THE MASTER’S GARDEN SERIES. 


ure Texts for One Month, with flowers in col- 
ors, 10 cents each. 
Heartsease. Lilies of the Valle 
Rose of Sharon. Blades of Grass. * 


THE CHILDREN OF THE KING 
SERIES, Scripture Texts for One Month, with 
tlowers in colors, 10 cents each. 

Full of Faith. Meek in Spirit. 
Pure in Heart. Whiter than Snow. 


BEAUTY OF THE KING SERIES. 


Scripture Texts for One Month, with flowers in col- 


ors, 10 cents each. 
His Covenant. His Loving Kindness. 
His Good onies. 


Promises. His Testim 


WALKING 
WITH GOD 


16 pages, color 
and monotint il- 
lustrations, 15 
cents each. 


Peace. 

In Green Past- 
ures. 

By Still Wa- 
ters. 


HEAVENLY WISDOM SERIES. 6 vols. 


Oblong 32mo, 32 pagea, all monotint, 15 cents each. 


Heavenly Wisdom. Evening Bells. 
Bright Ws . Faith and Hope. 
Sayings of Jesus. . Peace in Jesus. 


POETIC GEM SERIES. smati sto, 12 pages, 


general. 


Burnett, author of 
leroy” ; 


Octave Thanet; a 


about Canada. 


America. 
**Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Mrs. 


** The Routine of the Repub- 
lic,” the practical workings of the Gov- 
ernment; ‘‘The Loaf of Peace,” by 


by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘‘ The Young 
Naturalists,” ‘‘ How to Become aCurve- 
Pitcher,” ‘*‘ Amateur 
‘*The Girls’ Crusade,” Indian Stories, 
‘* Boys and the National Guard,” School 
Stories, Scientific Papers, etc., etc. 
‘‘The Bells of St. Anne,” a serial 


HIS world-re- 
- nowned mag- 
azine ‘‘ for young people and 


their elders” is to have a great programme 
for the new volume beginning with November, 1888. 
The editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, calls it ‘‘an all-around-the-world year,” 
because it is to contain a great number of stories and papers about the world in 
Of course the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to Amer- 
ican subjects; but young America is always glad to learn what goes on in 
the world outside, and these stories and descriptive papers are not of the dry 
geographical order, and they will be strikingly illustrated by the best artists. 
We have space here for only a few of the most prominent announcements. 


Girls in China,” and ‘‘Some of John 
Chinaman’s Inventions ” are described. 
Mrs. Holman Hunt will contribute a 
series on Home Life in the East; and 
there will be papers on Siam, several on 
Japan, including ‘‘ Ten Weeks in Ja- 
pan” and ‘‘ Seeing the Real Mikado.” 


Africa. 

‘The White Pasha,” by Noah 
Brooks, a sketch of Henry M. Stanley; 
**How an American Family Lived in 
; **Sailor-Boy Dromios,” a story 
of the Siege of Alexandria; ‘‘ A French 
Flatin the Wilds of Africa.” 


** Little Lord Faunt- 


serial story for girls 


Photography,” 


Egypt” 


South American 


all monotint illustrations, 15 cents each. 
Lead, Kindly Light. 


Gray's Elegy. 


Village Blacksmith. 
I Remember, I Remember, 


Stories —‘‘ A Railroad in the Clouds”; 
*‘Indians of the Amazon,” by Mrs. 
Frank R. Stockton, etc. 


Europe. 


Australia. 
An illustrated series of articles im- 
parting much novel and amusing infor- 
mation concerning the history, life, 


— 4to, 24 pages, all monotint, 25 cents 


Helly and Mistletoe. The Better Part. 
Lilies and Heartsease. Before Summer. 

By Land and Sea. 
Landscape and Song. 


Oblong 32mo, 32 pages, all monotint, 25 
cents each. 


sand May. 
Falling Leaves. 


y Stren fuge an trength. 

Love and Light. Shield of Salvation. 
Bible Fear N ots. 


THE 


monotints, 
35e. eac 
Spring. 
Summe 


Snowflakes. 
r. Visit of St. Nicholas. 
Autumn. Untold Mercies. 
Winter. 


IN THE POET’S GARDEN SERIES. 
4 vols. 4to, 20 pages. monotint illustrations, 50 cents 
each. 

Golden Lea 

4to, 32 pages, monotint illustrations, 50 cents 
each. 


In the Springtime. Restin 
The Time yao Sweet es 


Antumn Leaves. Morning. 
Winter Snow. Noon. 
Love — 

Songs for Singers. 


ONWARD. A selection of hymns and Scripture 

texts for a month, illustrated with many colored 

lates, vignettes, and monotints. Small ito, 32 pages, 
iluminated board covers, 0 cents. 


THE BELLS. Avan Poe's weird poem, 
with new and beautiful illustrations by Percy =a2 
RANT. Printed in mch brown monotint. 4to, 20 
pages, monotint covers, 75 cents. 


0, LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 
A Christmas Carol by the Rev. Parties Brooks, 
D.D. 4to, monotint illustrations, 75 cents. 


CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF 


NIGHT. The Christmas hymn by Rev. E. H. 
Sears. D.D. Illustrated with numerous 
by Pacer and A. W. Parsons. Prin 
new choice combinations of monotint. 4to, 20 pages, 


monotint cover, $1. 
AS THY DAYS SO SHALL THY 


STRENGTH BE. A daily companion for a 
month, containing favorite hymns and texts. Richly 
color an with and in 

tint RED. 
bled. gilt extra, $2.50. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


R. N.; 


seps” and ‘‘ The 
Thérése.” There 


Life in Norway, by H. H. Boyesen; 
**Holland and the Dutch,” by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge; ‘‘The Queen’s . 
Navy,” by Lieut. F. Harrison Smith, 
‘*The Winchester School”; 
Railway Trains.” 
papers include ‘‘ Ferdinand de Les- 


about Germany, stories of Russian chil- 
dren by David Ker, papers on Italian 
art, articles on European armies, etc. 


Asia. 


Yan Phou Lee writes of ‘‘ Boys and 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
ceived by booksellers and newsdealers everywhere, or by the publishers. 
by P. O. money-order, bank-check, draft, or registered letter. 


begins with November. December is the great Christmas Number. 


the 


French 


Journal of Marie 
are several stories 


etc. of a wonderful land. 


The Arctic Regions and 
Sea. 

We made the Farthest North,” 
an important serial of adventure and 
experience in the Arctic Regions, by 
General A. W. Greely, Commander of 
the Greely Expedition; ‘‘ A Dash with 
Dogs for Life or Death,” by Lieut. 
Schwatka; ‘* A Modern Middy,” ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Constellation,” ‘‘ A Sub- 
marine Ramble,” etc., etc. 

‘*Paragraphic Notes from the Wide 
World,” Illustrated Ballads, etc. 


Subscriptions are re- 


Remit 
The new volume 


“It is simply the ideal 

young people's magazine, 
CE and holds thefirst place.” 
— Boston Journat. 


PUBLISHED, BY » 


THE:-CENTURY* Co- 


33 EAST ST. New" 


“This prince of juve- 
niles knits together the 
children of the Anglo- 1 
Sazon world.””—Curis- 4 @& 
TIAN Leaver, ENGLAND. 


New Books for the Young 


THE SAILOR BOYS OF ’64. 


By Pror. J. author of ** The Boys of 
1812,”"" ete. Contains an accurate and vivid whe of 
the naval engage ments of the great Civil War, and the 
deeds of its heroes. Illustrated from original draw- 
ings. Cloth, 2.50. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S GIRLS IN NEW 


Mexico. By Exizaseta W. Cuampney. The second 
volume in this delightful series, describing the life of 
a quaint little maiden who lived in the time of the 
8 Cloth adventurers. lLllustrated by ‘* Cham 
Clot 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ANTIPODES. 


This new volume in the perennially Ae ie series 
takes the reader to Siam, and with deli ] illustra- 
tion and anecdote tells him of the iceepesting animal 
worship of the country. Illuminated covers, $1.75; 
cloth, gilt, $2.25. Over a quarter of a million of this 
series have already been sold. 


THREE YASSAR GIRLS IN FRANCE. 


A story of the Siege of Paris. By Exizasera W. 
CuHampney. A thrilling account of adventures in the 
ble struggle. Champ,” Deétaille, 

De Neu Ilumi covers, $1.50; cloth, 


2 THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB in the ANTILLES 


By F. A. Oser. The Club visits the delightful 
wo that _— from Florida to South America, 
accom panied oan Artist. Illuminated 
covers, PSL. 50; cloth, $2.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS, 


The chill November winds, t winds, the whirling withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 

make winter homes attractive. With your fuel, 
bring i in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEWV MUSIC BOOES. 

These new books are every day more in favor : 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone 
and Bass Songs. Each $1. 


Praise in Song (40 cts.. $4. 20 per doz.) is the best 
new Sacred Music k for Home & V estry Singing. 

Let the Children Sing from Menard’s Songs 
for Mindsreperen and Primary Schools 
(30 cts.) or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little 
Ones ($2) or Children’s School Songs (5 cts., 
$3.60 per doz.) All have very sweet child's songs. 


ive your aid jp getting up a rousing good even- 
ae Singing Class to use Song Harmony (60 cts. 

oz.) Full of most interesting music, sacred 
secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cts., 

3. per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly sec- 


Tell the Temperance that no better 


Temperance Song Book ared than Bells 


Xmas is Coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 367 Broadway, New York. 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


In all forms of carved wood. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


‘XMAS MUSIC 
FOR THIS YEAR|! 


—A new 
by Rev. Roserr 
Lowry, D.D. 
Scripture With new and 
original Songs. The whole exercise is one of great 
force and beauty. 
@4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


ANNUAL No, 19, 


a liberal supply of 
Songs pany School Xmas Festiv 
$ per 100; 4 Cents each by Mail. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE. 


Xmas 
Cantata, by Dr. W. H. Doang, wit bo eaily 
in November. This is believed to be one of Dr. 
s best efforts. The Songs |are very bright, the 
dialogue and plan new and entertaining. Easily 
os 2% by any School. 
‘ents each by Mail; 825 per 100. 


WAITIN G FOR SANTA CLAUS 


(36. cts.) by Dr. Doane. New last year, and very 
popular. 


cH A full catalo rr our other popular Cantatas, 
Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York. 


81 St., Chicago. 


Send 
The 
Penna., and get 


our address on a Postal Card to 
ss Company, Limited, Phila., 
a Sample Copy Free. 
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MEDICAL INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


Animals get rid of their parasites by 
using dust, mud, clay, ete. ‘Those suffer- 
ing from fever restrict their diet, keep 


quiet, seek dark, airy places, drink water, 
and sometimes plunge into it. Whena 
dog has lost its appetite, it eats that spe- 
cies of grass known as dog’s grass, which 
acts as an emetic and a purgative. Cats 
also eat grass. Sheep and cows when ill 
seek out certain herbs. An animal suf- 
fering from chronic rheumatism always 
keeps, as far as possible, in the sun. The 
warrior ants have regularly organized 
ambulances. Latrellie cut the antennze 
of an ant, and other ants came and cov- 
ered the wounded part with a transpar- 
ent fluid secreted in their mouths. Ifa 
chimpanzee is wounded, it stops the 
bleeding by placing its hand on the wound 
or dressing it with leaves and grass. 

When an animal has a wounded leg or 
arm hanging on, its completes the ampu- 
tation by means of its teeth. A dog, on 
being stung on the muzzle by a viper, was 
observed to plunge its head repeatedly 
for several days into running water. This 
animal eventually recovered. A terrier 
hurt its right eye. It remained under a 
counte., avoiding light and heat, although 
it habitually kept close to the fire. It 
adopted a general treatment, rest and 
abstinence from food. The local treat- 
ment consisted in licking the upper sur- 
face of the paw, which it applied to the 
wounded eye ; again licking the paw when 
it became dry. 

Animals suffering from traumatic fever 
treat themselves by the continued applica- 
tion of cold water, which M. Delaunay 
considers to be more certain than any of 
the other methods. In view of these in- 
teresting facts, we are, he thinks, forced 
to admit that hygiene and therapeutics as 
practicsed by animals may, in the interest 
of physiology, be studied with advantage. 

Many physicians have been keen ob- 
servers of animals, their diseases, and the 
methods adopted by them, in their in- 
stinct, to cure themselves, and have 
availed themselves of the knowledge so 
brought under their observation, in their 
practice.—[ New Orleans Picayune. 


SAVED BY A CAT. 


There are so many stories of dogs who 
have saved human lives, and so few anec- 
dotes of pussy’s helpfulness in times of 
emergency, that we gladly publish the 
story of a cat’s intelligent devotion : Dur- 
ing the Crimean War, a little cat followed 


a young French soldier when he left his : 


native village. The lad’s heart clung to 
this dumb creature, and he gave her a 
seat on his knapsack by day on the march, 
and a corner of his couch at night. 

When the regiment was first ordered 
into action, he left her in charge of a sick 
comrade. He had marched about a mile, 
when he saw puss running beside him. He 
lifted her up on her usual seat, and soon 
the engagement began. 

Twice the soldier fell, but the cat clung 
fast hold. 

At last a severe wound stretched him 
bleeding on the field. No sooner did 
pussy-catch sight of the blood than she 
seated herself upon his body, and began 
to lick his wound in the most assiduous 
manner. Thus she remained for some 
hours, till the surgeon carried the lad off 
to the tent for the wounded. When he 
recovered consciousness, his first question 
was, “Shall I live ?” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” was the sur- 
geon’s answer, “ thanks to your little cat. 
If she had not used her tongue so intel- 
ligently, you would have died from loss 
of blood.” 

Contrary to all regulations, pussy was 
allowed to accompany the young soldier 
to the hospital, where she was regaled with 
the choicest morsels from his plate, and 
became a very distinguished character.— 
[Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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Six Serial Stories—(50 Short Stories 


Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 


Tales of Adventure; Illustrated Articles of Travel; Sketches of 
Famous Men; Historical and Scientific Articles; Bright 
Sayings; 1,000 Short Articles; Anecdotes; Sketches 

of Natural History; Poetry. 


$5,000 in Prizes for Short Stories. 


Three Prizes of $1,000 each, three of $750, and three of $250, are offered by the Publishers of 
THE COMPANION for the best Short Stories. Send stamp for full particulars. 


Features for i889. 


Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work of our 


favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 


These Souvenir Numbers are sent to Each Subscriber. 


The Illustrated Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue last year, and have become an important part of the paper. 
be continued this year. No other paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter and illustrations 


without increase of price Really a $2.50 paper for $1.75 a year. 
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Two Millions of Readers Weekly. 


Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful information in various departments of 
home life—Cooking, Embroidery, and Decoration of the Home, without and within. The Editorial 
Page gives timely articles about current events at home and abroad. 
crowded with Stories, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles adapted to the Youngest Readers. 
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The Children’s Page is always 


FREE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.| | 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send %1.75 now will receive 
the paper FREE from the time the subscription is received 
to Jan. Ist, 1889, and a full year’s subscription from that 
date. This offer includes the FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 
the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, and the ANNUAL 
PREMIUM LIST with FIVE HUNDREDILLUSTRATIONS. 


Send money by Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter. 
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(ay Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free, Please mention this publication. Address ws 
>>» 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. < 
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and the Freshman class of the College in this | 
institution are now organized and under the 


care of most eflicient teachers. The winter , 


term will commence January 2, in a new | 
building, beautifully and healthfully located. | 
Students have room and table board at S4a_ 


week. Families, with children in school, |. 


may be accommodated. For particulars ad- 
dress Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


DOUGLAS Mc 
14” STREET. NLY. CITY. 


HE * NEW HANDY BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE OF « T 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE * MAILED TO + YOU ON 
RECEIPT = OF x 75 « CENTS. 
+ ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, NO. 30 LAFAYETTE 


| PLACE, # NEW YORK. # 


Safe Ly express. Cana- 
res, Warranted siuwers, 
extra fine $3; Brass Cares, 
gv0d size, square, $1.0; 

31.59: 2.00. St. Andreasberx Cana ies beli water notes, 
Free lst. HOLDEN’s (new) BOUK ON BIKD>, 
i24 pages, illustrated, all about food, care, disearis, |) 
mali 2 cts.,stamps. Bird cure for lost voice, 45 

li. HOLDEN, 
240 Sixth Avenue, idtua uud N. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


(595 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN BOOK-MAKING 


COMPLETION OF 


George & Sons 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
Victor Hugo's Great Romances, 


In 13 volumes. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 
uncut edges. (Printed by Messrs. De 
Vinne & Co., and by Messrs. Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck & Co.) 


The Man Who Laughs. With 
140 illustrations from desigus by 
. Vierge and G. Rochegrosse. 

vols., royal Svo, cloth.......... $6 00 


Ninety-Three. With numerous il- 
lustrations from designs by Victor 
Hugo, Bayard, Brion, Vierge, 
and other eminent French artists. 
2 vols., royal cloth.......... 6 


Notre-Dame. With numerous il- 
lustrations from designs by Victor 
lugo, Bayard, Brion, Johannot, 
and other eminent Fre ‘nch artists. 
vols., royal Svo, cloth.......... 6G OO 


The Toilers of the Sea. With 
150 illustrations from designs by 
Chifflart, D. Vierge, and Victor 
Hugo. 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth. . 6 OO 


Les Misérables. With 400 illus- 
trations from — by Neuville, 
Bayard, Morin, Valnay, and other 
eminent French artists. 5 vols. x 


(This last is for sale only by McDonnell Bros., 
Chicago, to whom all orders and inquiries should 


be addressed.) 
Also, Uniform with the Above. 


The Wandering Jew. By Eu- 
gene Sue. With 152 illustrations 
from designs by A. Ferdinandus. 
3 vols., royal Svo, cloth.......... $10 00 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. 
By Alexandre Dumas. With 
nearly HOO illustrations from de- 
signs by G. Staal, J. A. Beuce, 
and other eminent French artists. 
5 vols., royal 8vo, cloth.... ...... 1500 
* The large type, the broad page, the substantial and 

tasteful binding of these volumes give them an appear- 

ance of finality. No one certainly could desire to 
possess the works which have appeared in this edition 
in any more elegant or substantial form.’’—{CHRISTIAN 

Unton. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FALL ISSUES—1888. 


8. D.D., LL.D. 300 pp. $!. 25. 


Paper, 50c. 

4 author does not follow the beaten track of 
commentators, but presents in his own ha py man- 
ner new phases and fresh illustrations of Scripture, 
by which the reade r is instructed and enrichec 

These ** studies ’’ elucidate from week to week the 
Sunday-schoo) lessons for the first half of 1839. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rev. sommes 
Stalker, M.A., with map. I2mo. 183 pp. CL, 

A new and admirable work presenting the Pm of 
the best previous writings and fresh thoughts —— 
and concisely. Highly commended for 5. 5. Teachers. 


NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D., LL.D. Square lémo. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cts.; 
el., 5 cts.; cl. gilt, 75 cts. 


CLASSICS FOR THE CLOSET.—No. 1 
The Lord’s Prayer. Dr. A. Tholuck. l6mo. 4 pp. 
Limp cloth, 20c. Evangelical, rich, helpful. 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE 
PULPIT. C.J. Jones, D.D. l2mo. MO pp. $1.25 

A truly wonderful story—the rough and strange lite 
of a sailor before the mast, his transformation into a 


~ Christian minister, and what God wrought through 


au DGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. Miss I. T. 
Hopkins, of **Good-Times Girls,” ete. l2mo. 
4cuts. 3llp $1.25. 

A story thet boys will enjoy, illustrating the power 
of firm faith under trial. The young hero will be ad- 
mired for his sterling manly qualities. 


MARGIE AT THE HARBOR-LIGHT. 
Rev. FE. A. Rand. I2mo. 6cuts. 2641 

A to “Her Christmas ond er 
pepeny with the same fresh sea-air ; stirring and help- 


CHANGING PLACES: or, How One Boy 
Climbed Up and Another Slipped Down, 
Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of ** Victory at Last. " 
4cuts. 217 pp. We 

Showing how boys may succeed in life. 


BERNIFE’S LIGHT, Minnie FE. Kenney, author 


of **Mrs. Morse’s Girls.” I2mo. 4 cuts. 272 pp. 
CL. $1.10. The charming story of a young girl whose 
light was kindled at a Mission Sabbath-school an 


brought cheer to many in dark places. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Boston, 54 
Bromfield St. ; Chicago, 120 Wabash Ave. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
Of current editions. Send le. stamp 
BOOKS for our catalogue and blank for mak. 
ing list, or send list, giving copy- 
right Gates and ondition, and we will 


WANTED School Book 


ng House, 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane Bt. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y.. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 

PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF 
ALL AGES. By Robert Christy. 
Classified by subjects, and arranged al- 
phabetically. Believed to be the most 
comprehensive and most conveniently ar- 
ranged compilation in its department. 
Two volumes, large 12mo, half leather, 
$5.00, 

THE STORY OF MEDIEVAL 
FRANCE. From the Reign of Hugh 
Capet to the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Gustave Masson, B.A., of 
Harrow School, England. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. (Volume XXI. in the Story 
of the Nations.) $1.50. 

TRUE AND FALSE FINANCE. By 
a Taxpayer. (Questions of the Day, No. 
55.) Paper, 25 cents. 

THE POCKET GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. A Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Geography. By J. C. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S., ete. Uniform with the ‘* Pocket 
Atlas of the World.”’ 32°, cloth, $1.00; 
full leather, $1.50, 


ALSO READY : 
The Twentieth Thousand of 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. By Anna 
Katharine Green, author of ** The Leaven- 
worth Case,” “‘A Strange Disappear- 
ance,’ ete. 16mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
$1.00, 


*.* New Lists of the Publications for the 
present season. 


Holiday and Wedding Presents 
That Are Sure to Please 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 
“|pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 
Union Square, New York, are 
glad to announce that among 
their newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to 
$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


aU ST OU For 
Classes and Conventions. 
Improved method. The best 
music for class and concert. 
is wnegualed in 


d chee ss. 192 
merit and cheapne By S. W. STRAUB. 


ages, 60 cents. Teachers’ 
price, only $5.00 per dozen. One sample copy for ex 
amination, 40 cénts. 


children and adults of the ‘Dente School. It is quay 
and charmingly beautiful, and all the stage settin 
are out? improvised. $2.50 per dozen. (me sample 
copy with a view to adoption, only 15 cen 

“7 Beautiful Songs for Christmas.” 
Bound all together, 5 cts. 50 cts. per dozen by mail. 


$4.00 per 100 by express 
| ‘Choir and c lass,” for Choirs, $1; per doz.. 


|. $9. 

| Straub’s Chorus Book, for Societies.etc. We. 

Happy Moments! for Day Schools, 

| es Song Friend, 32-pp. Music Journal sample, 

= lc. New descriptive catalogue of the best Music 
S Books and Sheet Music sent Free. Address 


W. Straub & Co., 243 State St., Chicago, 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid: CLOTH, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS YOU WANT. 


THE HUMAN MYSTERY IN HAMLET: 
An Attempt to Say an Unsaid 
Word. With -Parallelisms from 
the Elder Poets. 

By Marti~w Warren Cooxs, President New York 

1 Bar Association. lémo; vellum cloth, gilt top, 


** The author believes he has a Coeey that will ac” 
count for all the facta, harmonize conflicting views as 
to Hamlet's ‘insanity’ or ‘feigned insanity,’ and 
show that Shakespeare drew much inspiration from 
Greek and Roman classics, while * bettering their in- 
struction.’ He certainly makes out an excellent case, 

has done it with remarkable clearness and attract- 
ive interest.”’ 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 
Sept., 1873, to Sept., 1875. 


By Henry Warp Besecuer. |Ellinwood’s [Reports. 
Four vols., 8vo. Garnet cloth (uniform with “ Evolu- 
tion and Religion”), $1.50 per vol. 

“* As one turns these wonderful pages, it is hard to 
think that the mind wihch spe ks through them with 
such ever fresh power to interest, and often with such 
tremendous vitality and suasive Cee th, has ceased 
toactonearth. Say what we will r. Beecher, or 
of his theology om 5 is no A be that his sermons 
will get themse selves read, as those of few, if any, other 
preachers do.’’—-(The Congregationalist. 

* The richest and best portion of his ministry.’’— 
[The Christian Union. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: Thoughts for 
To-Day. 

By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., First Congregational 

Church, Montclair, N. J. l6mo, vellum cloth, $1. 


Well - unequaled upon this high theme 
[The Holy Spirit}. . The sermons here published 
are strong and vital ac of permanent value. They 
touch only upon important matters. Each one seems 
to have a good deal of the life of to-day init. They 
ape too, the life of to-day.’’—(Golden Rule, Bos- 
on. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 LAFAYETTE Piace, New York. 


*.* Send for our selected Catalogue of Choice Amer- 
ican Books. 


Etchings. 


Klackner’s 
American 
Etchings. 


Suitable for 


Holiday 
Presents. 


“THE GATE OF VEVICE,” by Thomas Moran. 
“THE OLD, OLD STORY,” by E. Milo. 

“OV THE WANAQUE,” by W. L. Lathrop. 

MIDWINTER,” by W. €. Bauer. 


All dealers should have them. 
Send for Catalogues. 


C. Klackner, 


5 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


EVERYWHER 
PENTECOS “BIBL 
ontbe 188% Internatio- 
pal Lessons. © opics in 
varterly or Com- 
Rev. Geo. F, Pentecost, D. D. a copy sent post pai paid on 
ROMANS. Just out. 
Mattarw, MARK, 
Lree, and Acts. 
Abbott's Commentaries are 
Rev. Lyman Abbott,D.D invaluable. Address, 
NEW YORK: 
Ill & 118 Wasaane Sr. A. S. BARNES & C0. 
CHICA 
263 & 265 AVE. PUBLISHERS. 


Two Timely Works. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans. By 
FANNY CHAMBERS Goocn. Report of seven 
years’ familiar intercourse; spicy, pietu- 
resque, romantic, and instructive. 200 pho- 
tographie views and sketches. Send for 
specimen pages and autograph opinions of 
distinguished Mexicans and Americans. 


Red-Letter Life of the Republic. A 
patriotic library in five volumes, by eminent 
authors. These two important publications, 
fitly illustrated, are <> by subseription, 
- easy terms. For description or copy, ap- 

y to Forps, Howarp anp HvuLsBexrt, 30 
pe rette P lace, New York, or 243 State St., 


Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By James K. Hosmer, author of ** Samuel 
Adams,”’ in the series of American States- 
men. With a portrait of Vane, engraved 
on wood, plans of the Battles of Marston 
Moor and Naseby, a fac-simile of a letter by 
Vane, and a copy of the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth under Cromwell. Svyo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

A book of great historic and biographical interest, 


based on careful and extended research, and written 
in an engaging style. 


Ireland Under Coercion. 


The Diary of an American. By WitiiAm 

Henny Huruerrr. Crown Svo, $1.75. 

Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are worthy 
of all attention ; but we attach still greater value to 
the book as a collection of evidence on the present 
plm-<« of the Irish difficulty, the genuineness of which 
it wculd be idle to impeach.—{London Times. 


lowers and Fruit. 


From the Writings of Harrier BeEecuer 
STOWE. $1.00. 
A little book including the most striking and quot- 


able passages from Mrs. Stowe’s various works, with 
side-titles in the text. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €0., Boston. 


ll East Seventeents Sr., New Yor«. 


Remember the Alamo, 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 


Author of Vedder's Wife, Bow of 
e Ribbon,”’ 
no, cloth, $ 
“The style iss irited, brilliant natu- 
and artistic truth pervade it.’ —(Literary 
World, Boston. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


~ DEV TO THE 
nfants an uD ren. 0 

cents a copy. 


ork. Sold by all 15 


and best ys \o 
wand are 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 


t vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 
It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable; it 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is copious! illustra- 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good ouiiee. and 
is just the ‘book that all housekeepers need to guide them, 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, ‘vol. t2mo, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘Thisis one of the most popular Cook Books 
ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 
100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places ‘Tue AvuTHorrry on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of ——_— 
Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of ** He Fell in Love with His wate,” * The 


l2mo, cloth 
” Like every gery by Mr. Ree. i it makes the reader 
feel better for having read it.’’--[American, Balti- 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
COPYING APPARATUS. 
One Seomand Copies in black. No 
special pen, no special r, 
stencil required. The 
repreduc es the natural hand ritin 
pse circulars have 
for ordinary written 
letters. Specimens and circulars 
Fr. DA Us Cc 
608 New York. 
| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
, versation, by Dr. Rich. 5. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books 
each language, with privilege of answers to al! _— 
Bcents. Liberal terms to teac 
MEISTERSCEAFT PUBLISHING ¢O., BOSTON, Mass. ¢ 


Earth Trembled,”’ &e 

more. 

THE ECLIPSE’ 
on application. 

r 

es sufficiently for ever -day and business con- 

¢ tions, and correction of Sample 
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THE ROCHESTER | AMP ONE OF A SERIES OF — REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 
BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. = 
| PIANO, 


BANQUET, 
VASE, 


AND 


LIBRARY 
LAMP. 


GOLD MEDAL HIGHEST AWARD CEN- 
PARIS EXPOSITION. TENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1853) 


WISH TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK OF 
FINE FURS IS NOW READY FOR THE SEA- 


TRU 
} iti 
| 


1,000 STYLES. Sea akin Ulsters, 
ais 
ake Sealskin English Walking Coats, 
_ PRESENTS. 33% Sealskin Sacques, 


AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


play 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.. August 24, 1885. 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the RocHESsTER 
Lamp which I recently bought of you. 7 have never 


N 
MANUFACTURED BY ALL GOODS WARKANTED 
EDWARD MILLER & CO,,| OUR COFFEES HAVE A OAT a REPRESENTING | CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


449 BROADWAY 


rk. 
ee cure! SEAL BRAND COFFE EE surpassing ail others And 26 Mercer St., three doors below Grand. 


hness and delicacy of vor. Justly call he Aristocratic 
2 Be Fe of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) atic 


Co 
air-tight tin cans. 
A skilful blending of strong, Se 


CRUSADE BLE and aromatic high 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a single Rio b bean, and guaranteed to 


10 & 12 College Place, New_ Yo 


t ur taste as no other coffee will, @ moderate price. Always 
whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. tight parchment packages. 
We are exclusively an mapostin house, sellin 
TES EE to to ~ give “consumers an TRIMMED WRAPS. 
f testing our famous coffee before buying, we upon 
H 4 ectey ~¢ cents in etamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send PERFECT FIT AND EX- 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address QUISITE WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 


CHASE & SANBORN, %6 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Felt Shoes | PERFEGT EASE 
COMFORT. 


Slippers. 
Made in all Styles for Men, 
_ Women, and Children, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Ae Overcoats, and Girls’ 
and Babies’ Cloaks, 
Prevents Rheumatismjare the particular 


A, JAEGKEL, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
11 East 19th St., 


Opp. Arnold, Constable 
& Co. 


Go. 


RATTLEBORO VT- 


ATED Q@ATA 
| opp and Cold Feet, |features just now at 
, Charles to bring me a pair of the Alfred 


| Dolge Felt Slippers! they are sowarm | Send for Illustrated Price-List. me 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. | WARM, DURABLE. | that Ihave not had 
USE IT FOR SOUP Ss, NOTE.—This is a valuable suggestion to eri good husbands. 


Beet Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes.| ) ANTEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13%h Street, New York. 


2 
New Subscriptions, 
$35.00. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


() [J R 1 New Subscription, | EVER before have we “offered such 

1 Renewal, a varied and extensive assort- 

3 35.00. ment, not only in fine novelties, but in 

N. B—ennine only with fac-simile of y medium and low-priced goods for 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK _—_—_—_—_ school wear. 


across label. Our Cape Overcoats, in 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT 00, Ltt London. NE W | | | B RATES aul sizes, from 4 to 18 
years, deserve special men= 
THE 
GREATAMERICAN cooD N EWs tion for the style of the 
T To LA nducements ever of- —— as 


Capes and superior fit. 
1 Renewal. oe Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 
4 New Subscriptions, 


$10.00. BEST &CO 


60 & G2 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 


as and flees, 
GOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's REAT 4% For full articulars address 
E GREA MERICAN TEA CO., 
$1 and 88 Vesey St.. New Y ork. 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 30 Lafayette Place, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Paesipent. NEW YORK, 


2 EMBROIDERY SILE 


KOR WY ARO 


a i Cereal Food,for Breakfast ‘lea 10 ce ta. Se en dx stains £0 = 
not sg th ite us for free sam- = L SILK CO. 469 Brox N. Y¥.. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. ind @PROLAL PARKER’S 621 Market 
° or e names an re 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. ¥Y are invaluable waste-repairing | (iia HAIR BALSAM =jladies interested in Art ~temecee: = 
« Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- Vere mm Cleanses and beautifies the hair. will send one book free = 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. = = 
by Pace’s Par. Iurzover ye fd. No bran; mainly free from starch. | Never Fails to Restore Gray 
CURE::. Eam | F uses pothing equals our HEALTH | Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Whi circular offering 4 lbs. free. DARE Provents Dandruff and d hair fal ling 
or call on F. F.HISCOX. Broadway, -¥. FARWELL & RHINES,Props., Watertown,N.Y = 


> 
| 
YP ks Cex 
-— V4 f= 
} 
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A = Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 
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FINANCIAL. 


we. t stiffening of money rates was 
observable this week past, ee how- 
ever, with it an icular sig- 
posits in the banks has been reduced; the 
process has been go going on for several 
weeks, and has reached a reduction of 
from ‘$7, 000,000 to $48,000,000, about. 
This accounts for a shrinkage in the sur- 
plus reserve of the city banks, which, dur- 
ing the same period of these Treasury 
withdrawals, have run down from $18,- 
000,000 to $10, 000,000 or lower. It may 
be the policy of ‘the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reduce these deposits in the 
banks, as it is known that the banks have 
never paid any interest to the Govern- 
ment for the use of this money. 

The interior seemed to have ceased 
absorbing funds some time ago, so that 
we need have no fear on that score 
of any money activity, and certainly 
there will be no gold shipments now to 
interfere with the easy condition of the 
money market. The only change that 
ean be effected must come from the 
Treasury. London money market is easy, 
but there has been no reduction of the 
discount rates in the Bank of England, 
though the rates in the open London 
money market are very easy. 

The intervention of the National elec- 
tion last week, making a holiday of Tues- 
day, curtailed the volume of business on 
the Exchange, and has added another 
week of duliness to the season. An at- 
tempt to break the market after the'elec- 
tion result was known met with very poor 
success, and at the present writing prices 
are about as they were before the facts 
were in. It is very difficult for Wall 
Street to engender or entertain any parti- 
san feeling in connection with its mar- 
kets, unless from real causes. The Stock 
Exchange, however ardent may be the 
opinions of its members on one side or the 
other, politically, has its character to 
maintain, and is not disposed to respond 
to prejudice or feeling, and although ¢ the 
result of Tuesday was not in accordance 
with the views of many of its members 
or constituency, it resisted all attempts to 
reflect personal disappointment or per- 
sonal elation, and kept the even tenor of 
its course imperturbed. What the ulti- 
mate effect of the political change may 
be in the values of securities is a question 
for the future to decide. It would not 
be strange if an effect were to come to 
the surface later in the season. 

The availability of the new and enor- 
mous corn crop in furnishing traffic to 
the railways has not developed yet. The 
opening of the season for the new corn in 
our markets does not take place until 
after the Ist of December; in the mean- 
time corn roads are kept somewhat busy 
in carrying the remnant of last year’s 
— to market; room for the new crop 

es it necessary that farmers should 
dispose of their old storage. The short 
crop of 1887 encouraged farmers to store 
a good deal of their surplus, but’ many 
of them waited too long, and are obliged 
to market their old holdings at figures 
which reflect the abundance of the pres- 


ent year. Railways continue to earn well | jyn 


in gross, and the probabilities are that, 
before another week is over, the South- 
western systems of railways, which have 
suffered so much on account of their 


fierce competition, will have arranged pons, and dividends. 


virtual combination in the form of a 
permanent agreement, that will enable 
them to realize, in traffic and rates both, 
the splendid promise of the coming sea- 
son in the carrying trade. Mr. Jay Gould 
is particularly forward in this movement, 
and there is no doubt but that he is 
seconded heartily both by the Atchison 
and the a & Quincy roads. 
Not only are the Southwestern managers 
at work in this line, but the Northwest- 
ern roads are equally in earnest in trying 
to arrange a permanent truce and a fina 
harmonious understanding ; also the 
Southern roads, which are being absorbed 
by the Richmond Terminal Co., and by a 
new movement under the leadershi of 
Mr. Corbin, President of the Re 
Railway Co.; of which movement we “hall 
hear more of later. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $436,800 
@, decrease.......... 1,480,700 
Legal tenders, decrease 1,413,100 

Deposits, decrease........ 
e, 2,172,650 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$11,500,000, with money two to two and 
a half per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


—Police Lieutenant Warren, of Colum- 
bus, Ga., has just been compelled by an 
outraged public opinion to resign his 
office because it was accidentally discov- 


ered that he had negro blood in his veins, 


although, to look at him, no one would | y 
have supposed him to be other than a|N 


white man. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 30,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD Bec. Canital 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES 


insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pre Pres't of Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. : 

emple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
t.: Hon. * 7 rrison, Peterborou h, 
. HL; Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, India : 
Prof. H. A ey New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, B N. Y.. and many others 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on Ge Koy You 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street. New York. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Capital Paid in, 8600 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and OU! GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTF 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of — York, 
SRCURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for 
t 
Chartered 1872, and has always been wnder the 
of Connecticut Bank CoMMISSIONERS. 
oy amount of bonds 


—- this Company can issue 
is limited by law. 


rance Companies, other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested 9 in these securities. 


ckson, President, Middletown, Conn. 

Vinton "Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

ll Wall *.. New York. 512 Walnut St., Phila. 

54 Equitable Building, Boston. 


and 


Texas at E At Per Cont. 
Having an experience years in 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


erence by permission to The Christian Union or 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 

higher the rate. Also, interest on balances of active 

accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 

as in any bank; lends mo ney on pregpsenery note 

without indorser, and accepts ew York 
raised first mortgages with title g 


ral 
on Trustee, and under 
wills ort xed statuto ane, a8 egis- 
rar, Trustee, transfer utory charges agent or Stat 


for real estate mo with cou s in New 
where. ect rents, cou- 


TRUSTEES : 


an Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner van onion. 


Geo. W. Vana 
James 


John R. Planten, Au tus Van 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 


Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 


wd, George F. Hodgman, 
Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga Bonds, 7 to 8 r cent. 
Annual ‘Tnteres t. Ww. B. 


upwards. Bonn, Payment of “rs - and 
en 


Interest Coupons madeand remitted to der 
irene BEST LOCATION IN THE 


fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
Wide connections. Refer tothe “ on- 
alist... Send for + Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhe 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun G Pres. J. N. Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, A. T. fen, 
Negotiates First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 


interest payable 


rates of interest and no expense to 
‘holdin offered by Com 
INTEREST. SEND FOR OU 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
AU 8T., NEW YORK CITY 


1y. 
to taken to make securities SA 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 


in New York Ex- 
OMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 
R PAMPHLET. 

2 SUCCESS 
AN INVESTMENT CoO. 
H. E. Vice-President. E. 8. Pres. 
COMPANY, 


scribed - 82,000,06 
Capi Pata lin (Cas - 4,0 000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits | 115,444 82 
seeta 84.03 > 5 25 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Vompeny <4 of — York, and 
further secured by the capi of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
5 and 6 Per Cent. Savings Bonds Running Three 
Months to Two Years. 

208 B’ wer | cor.4th St. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET? 


New York 
Bost on, 117 De 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you —: information 
opportunities for investments of ONE 
OLLA teed 


N D — or more a 
FARM MORTGAG Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 


r Cent. or more, 
solid ily into in other line 
securities you may prefer ease write to 

N HALL, President. Got Baird Building, Kan- 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. = -* 
esa x Per Cent. Net to Investors. 
collected. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and Bt. 


solicited. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan, 
101 ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agency HAYES & CO, 
Broadwas. 


AFE INVESTMENTS 


Cuarantee $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, 854 Mortgages in force, aggregating = 


Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 

Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 

We have 3 ty rons, to whom we can refer. 
We th he largest, but 


SAFEST 
Savings Department for 
Full information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Hew York Mang’r, DICKINSON. 319 


FARNSWORTH 


Offer carefully selected choice 


A IST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 


Perfect title, absolute security, payment, 
gees character = invariable requirements. Cot 
ections free, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


“PER CENT 


A SOLID 


annum first 


approved b Tacoma 
ery ‘Bank. EsT oF EFERENCES 
AND West. Correspondence BSolici- 


ALLEN «. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A sTUOV OF THIS MAP OF THE 


N 4 > 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1 & P. and c., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DE and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats 

und Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WI 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
orn Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and st. 
Paul. The popular tourist line tothe scenic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Cen’l Manager. Gen! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“IN BUSINESS KNOW NO MAN’S POLITICS.”’ 


* 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have received in response to the circular 
which we recently sent to many of our subscribers 
several thousand names, and each mail brings 
several hundred more. We take this opportunity 
to return our thanks to you for the immediate and 
hearty response to our request. We are always 
glad to send, at your request, one copy, or even 
four consecutive numbers “on trial,” to any person 
who would be likely to become a permanent sub- 
A recommendation goes further than a 


scriber. 
sample copy, and we know, from the many new sub- 
scriptions that are coming in from all over the 
country, that good words are being spoken about 
The Christian Union. We cannot expect that 
every one who asks us to send four numbers free to 
a friend will take the trouble to notify that friend. 
It takes time and sometimes postage. Send the 
names, anyway. Before renewing your subscrip- 
tion notice the club rates and see how easily you can 
save money. We print below a few of the many 
letters of commendation received in each mail. 


50,000 WANTS. 


These figures are merely an estimate. Among 
all our subscribers there could doubtless be found 
twice that number. How many of these wants 
could we put in fifty words or less? Fifty words 
would cost fifty cents printed in the “ Want Column.” 
Somebody will read it, will write you, and you will 
get what you want. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER’S MAIL. 


It is no desire to “ follow the crowd” that leads me 
to express my high appreciation of your paper, but a 
sincere desire to “give honor to whom honor is due.” 
I look for your paper two days before it comes, and just 
revel in the good things from that cream of the whole 
situation and current Besusiiens “ The Outlook,” to the 
always interesting column of “ Fact and Rumor.” 

The burden of many of my recent letters to friends 
has been either the commending or outright quotin 
some of the good things which have recently ap ne 
in your columns. E. P H. 

Ew Haven, Ct. 


I have been very much pleased and benefited with 
The Christian Union, and would hardly know how to 
do without it. Yours truly, Mrs. W. S. 

Easton, Washington Co., N. 


I enjoy the paper so much every week that I shall 
never be satisfied until all my friends take it also. 
Very truly yours, L. S 
L, I. 


The Christian Union is “the paper which I want.” 
I find in it breadth, depth, strength, and good cheer. 
Boston, Mass. G. N. M. 


Having been a patron of the paper since its first in- | 


troduction to the public, we have found it to be indis- 

pensable in every way, and of constantly increasing 

merit. sincerely yours, D.S. 8. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


It has been and still is a great help and blessing to 
me and my family. I wish every newly married 
couple would start out with it as their family paper 
and get the good out of it we have in the four years 
Yours very truly, A. E. T. 


DAYTON, Ohio. 


I have not qos best to advocate any particular 
religious paper publicly because a very considerable 
number of my people take and imagine themselves to 
be richly fed upon matter which I could not call any- 
thing else than trash if I were to characterize it at all. 
But | sincerely wish The Christian Union could be read 
by every family, and while if I said so openly my 
preference would be put down to theological partisan- 
ship, I will do what I ean in a quiet wayto bring it into 
circulation. Yours, C. 
ApAms, Mass. 


We have been subscribers for many years, and think 
we cannot dispense with it. J. O. D. 
Lowviuttz, N. Y. 


It is in my judgment the best paper in the country. 
truly, W. T. 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky. 


I take great pleasure in introducing The Christian 
Union into any family, as I enjoy it so much myself, 
although I am a member of the Episcopal Church. 
When I am through with my copy it goes to a relative 
who has four sons growing up, as I think it the best 
paper to put in the hands of young people. 

Mrs. O. M. P. 

Derrorr, Mich. 


Before reading the paper I take it to a neighbor— 
man, wife, wife’s sister, a grown son, and three grown 
daughters. Sabbath noon on coming from church I call 
for the paper. When I am done with it, take it or send 
it toa widow woman. She, when done with it, sends it 
to another poor widow woman ; from that one it goes to 
an old woman in the Beverly (Mass.) poorhouse for 
the inmates of the house to read, affording one old 
woman much joy and pleasure. I consider the Union 


the Excelsior paper. Respectfully, Wa. H.N. 
SALEM, Mass. 


va Your scheme is an excellent one, and should 
receive the hearty co-operation of your subscribers. 
For uy be I can only say that the paper is invalueble. 
After having been brought up on it, I recognize that it 
has been one of the most potent influences of my life. 
I believe I owe to The Christian Union’s influence all 
that I am, or the best of me,at least. I already sub- 
scribe for four copies of the paper, and expect shortly 
to double this number. Yours very truly, C. E. B. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Inclosed find address of a few that may be tempted 
They are all good Congregationalists 
people, and I infer you are right on this question and I 
hope will be more so when the returns are all in ! 

Yours truly, A. H. A, 


CHICAGO. 


_T have been — some time past that I would 
like some of my friends to subscribe for your paper, 
and almost wrote you, asking that you send them speci- 
men numbers—could not give them my own, as I send 
it regularly to my daughter after reading myself. I 
know of no paper so helpful to one’s every-day life 
and so able in all its departments. Mrs. H. B.S. | 
Rurat Hint, N. Y. 


I think takin 
good testimony 


the paper for twelve years past is 
or the value with which I regard it. 

Yours truly, . E. B. 
Montrose, Pa. 


I prize it highly for its intellectual character, and for 
full and able presentation of the news in a short com- 
‘ms and for the able review of the Sunday-school 
essons. I prize the paper more and more every week. 
I shall take pleasure in giving you any aid I ean in 
putting The Christian Union into circulation. 
Yours truly, (Rev.) R. F. M. 


Kirwiy, Kan. 


_I have been a subscriber to The Christian Union for 
sixteen years, and am very dependent upon it. 
Very truly, Mrs. C. F. K. 


DoRCHESTER. 


I have taken The Christian Union almost from the 
beginning. On ethical and spiritual themes and ques- 
tions it is the peer of any paper in the world. Its 
editorials surpass any I find in other journals. If it 
were only pronounced Republican it would be the ideal 
religious newspaper. God speed the day. 

A. J. V. 


ours, 


Creston, lowa. 


I have taken your valuable paper for years. It is 
the most weleome weekly visitor at our home, and 
when we are done with it we send it to the Y. M. C. A. 
and when they have read it, they send it to the jail. 

G. 


EvANSVILLE, Ind. 


I feel that The Christian Union is indispensable to 
me, and am very anxious that all the ladies I recom- 
mend may find it of as much pleasure and profit as I 
have. Yours truly, k L. M 

New Haven, Conn. 


BEECHERISMS. 


You cannot succeed in life by spasmodic jerks. You 
cannot win confidence, nor earn friendship, nor gain in- 
fluence, nor attain skill, nor reach position, by violent 
snatches. 

Always reason up, never down. Give the gre 

t 
advantage to the moral element, 
science, humanity. The broader the pattern a man is 
made upon, the better can he control the elements of 
success. 

_ There is always somebody to believe in any one who 
is uppermost. 

Blessed be mirthfulness! It is one of the ren 

tors 
of the world. Men will let you abuse them ji hs 
will make them laugh. 

Events are often like chestnut burrs. If i 

0 
them a little frost, the burrs will open and fet» 
inside to be a great deal better than the outside. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


TWO LITTLE OLD LADIES. 


By H. Mavp MERRILL. 


Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay, 

In the self-same cottage lived day by day, 
One could not be happy, ** because,’’ she said, 
‘**So many children were hungry for bread ; 
And she really had not the heart to smile, | 
When the world was so wicked all the while. 


The other old lady smiled all day long, 

As she knitted, or sewed, or crooned a song. 
She had not time to be sad, she said, 

When hungry children were erying for bread. 
So she baked, and knitted, and gave away. 
And deelared the world grew better each day. 
Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay : 
Now which do you think chose the wiser way? 


—{St. Nicholas, 
SERVICE. 
By. E. R. Six. 


Fret not that the day is gone, 

And thy task is still undone. 

T'was not thine, it seems, at all ; 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain 

And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere, in a noog forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born ; 

He shall do the waiting task, 

All thy questions he shall ask, 

And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven ; 
His shall be no stumbling feet 
Falling where they should be fleet ; 
He shall hold no broken clew ; 
Friends shall unto him be true; | 
Men shall love him ; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall nerve his arm with light ; 
Slumber soothe him in the night ; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all lis will perform. 

’Tis enough joy for thee 


His high service to foresee.—{Selected. 
THE CRITIC. 


The eritie stood, with scornful eye, 
Before a picture on the wall ; 

‘** You call this art? Why, see, the fly 
Is not natural at all! 


‘It has too many legs—its head 
Is far too large—who ever saw 

A fly like that—its color red ! © 
And wings that look as if they— pshaw ! 


And with a gesture of disgust, 
He waved his hand, when lo! the fly 
Flew from the picture. *‘‘ Ah, some dust,”’ 
The critic said, ‘* was in my eye!” 


—{ Boston Globe. 


THE PIPER. 
By F. W. 


The dews were on the hedges, 
The mist was onthe mead, 
When down among the sedges 
I wrought my pipe of reed. 

I blew my pipe with power; 
Men only cursed the sound 
That woke them when the hour 

Brought back their labor’s round. 


The scythe was in the barley, 

The sickle in the wheat ; 

e pipe I made so early 
lost its tone so sweet ; 

And weary man and maiden, . 

Upon the glowing soil 
My reed-pipe fell upbraiding 

at lightened not their toil. 


The men had left their mowing, 

The maids to bind the sheaves ; 
I took me for my blowing 

A wheat-straw stripped of leaves. 
And cares all ceased to cumber, 

No voice was now upraised ; 
I piped them alltoslumber, _ 

And in their dreams was praised. 
—|(Selected. 


SIMILARITY OF PROVERBS. 


Examples of ideas which seem to be 
indigenous to all countries occur to the 
mind in bewildering redundancy. “One 
swallow does not make a spring ” we find 
alike in English, German, and Russian. 
In the sunny South it takes the form, 
“One flower does not make a garland.” 
In Italy we find “ He who grasps all, less 
gets;” in France, “He who embraces too 
much binds badly,” and in our own coun- 
try, “Grasp all, lose all.” Our “ Birds 
of a feather flock together” is repre- 
sented by the Italian “ Every like covers 
its like;” the Greek, “ A comrade lovesa 
comrade ;” the French, “Qui se rassemble, 
assemble.” Plato declared more then 
two thousand years ago that “ A begin- 
ning is half of all,” and he has found an 
echo in our “ What’s begun is half done,” 
and in the Italian, “Who commences 
well is at the half of the task.” 

There is a true Oriental ring about 
such proverbs as “Among the sandal 
trees are deadly serpents;” “ Rivers have 
lotuses, but also alligators.” It is need- 
less to suggest the Westen correlatives. 


“ By a numberof straws twisted together 
elephants can be bound,” 1s again only 
the Indian form of the Scotch, “ Many a 
little makes a mickle.” 
The Greeks, wishin 
upon a man’s probity, ediaved him to be 
“A sheep with a fox’s tail,” which an- 
swers to our “ Wolf in sheep’s clothing,” 
and the French “ JI fait un bon apétre.” 
The familiar “ Finis coronet opus” has 
passed by literal translation into French 
and Russian. “ All’s well that ends well ” 
bears a strong likeness to the German 
“ Ende gut Alles gut.’’ There is a lengthy 
Oriental proverb, “Let a cur’s tail be 
warmed, pressed 
swathed with bandages; if released after 
twelve years it will nevertheless return to 
its natural sha 


to cast doubts 


fined to the house. 
celebrated 
failed to discover 
and 


out straight, 


Tt is easy to trace rilla. It acted like 


trouble or afford relief. 
a bad way until about a month ago 
when [I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


“Used Up,” 


‘Tired Out,” “ No Energy,” and simi- 
lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


“‘ For nearly three months I was con- 


One of the most 


hysicians of Philadelphia 


the cause of my 
I continued in 


a charm. I have 


gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
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Containing Talmage’s Letter. 
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Scnoot Lessons for 1889, 
GRAND SERIAL STORY COM- 


the similarity of idea in our “ You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
“Man proposes, God disposes,” appears 
‘in the German, while in ed it takes 
the form, “God makes the crooked arrow 
straight.” “Charity begins at home ”’ in 
Russian assumes the more graphic and 
suggestive form, “One’s own shirt is’ 
nearest to one’s body.” 

We discourage carrying “Coals to 
Newcastle ;” the French depreeate taking 
“Water to the river.” We “ Drink as 
we brew,” or would if we could; the 
French “Sleep on the bed as they have 
made it.” The old Athenian was as 
much concerned to see a bull in the city 
as we are when that quadruped appears 
in a china shop. With us “Still waters 
run deep;” in Russia they “ Swarm with 
devils,” a much more vigorous figure.— 
[The Examiner. 


WONDERFUL STONE-MASONS. 


The old Egyptians were better builders 
than those of the present day. There are 
blocks of stones in the Pyramids which 
weigh three or four times as much as the 
obelisk on the London embankment. There 
is one stone, the weight of which is esti- 
mated at 880 tons. There are stones thirty 
feet in length which fit so closely together 
that a penknife may be run over the sur- 
face without discovering the break between 
them. They are not laid with mortar 
either. We have no machinery so perfect 
that it will make two surfaces thirty feet 
in length which will meet together as these 
stones in the Pyramids meet. It is supposed 
that they were rubbed backward and for- 
ward upon each other until the surfaces 
were assimilated, making them the world’s 
wonders in mechanical skill.—[The Lon- 


-|don Budget. 


A BOOK .WHICH HAS HELPED ME. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Books which Have 
Helped Me,” a galaxy of famous authors has 
given expression to some suggestive opinions. 
Of course. cases varied, and there were un- 
avoidable omissions. So, for the purpose of 
filling the hiatus occasioned by one of them, 
we subjoin the following brief notice from the 
editorial columns of the ‘* New South :”’ 

“We have seen the efficacy of the Com- 

ound Oxygen Treatment as prepared by 

RS. STARKEY & PA.en, No. 1,529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 331 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., tested so fully 
and successfully in a number of cases, em- 
bracing a variety of diseases, that we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to all afflicted with 
chronie diseases of any kind. Send for a copy 
of their treatise on Compound Oxygen, an 
interesting book of 200 pages, sent free by 


mail. 


OLD MEDAL, PABIS, 18% 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess. 
Oil has been removed. It has thr- 
times the strength of Cocoa mixe: 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Suga: 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal, costing less than one cent . 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishin; 
strengthening, easily digested, an 
admirably adapted for invalids « 
well aa for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER: 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


YATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 


} 
\ 
rents wt Dyspe all diseases of Uric Acid 
Broadway. 


for pamphlet, 298 | 


so much better. Shall continue using 
the Sarsaparilla until completely cured. 
—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J. 


“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


What Scott’sEmuision Has Don: 
Cver25 Pounds Gain in 10 Weeks 


Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


Tux CaLrrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San F'RaNctr: co, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it prceper atten: 
tion; itdeveloped into bron. 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year! was threaten 
edwitheonsumption Phy 
sicians ordered me to 6&6 
more econgeniai climate 
and I came to San Francis 
eo. Soon after my arriva) 
Icommeneed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg 
ularly three times a day 
in ten weeks my avoirdu 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

Cc. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


OLD GOLD 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get out 
their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to us, we will send them by return 
mail a certified check for full value thereof. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Massachusetts. 


FRED'K C. ROBERTSON, 


fosmer Hall, Hartford 
ORATORY. Street. besten. 


New York. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agen- 
cy, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


California. 


OMONA COLLEGE, 
California. 

A new building admirably suited to school purposes, 
costing $20,500, with a large amount of valuable land, 
has just been given to this institution. The donors are 
residents of Riverside, and one of them, the largest 
donor before to the College, from Pomona. This do- 
nation will put the Preparatory Department of the 
College on a self-sustaining basis at an early day, and 
add considerably to the general endowment. This 
property is situated nearly two miles from the College 
site at Claremont, on the foot-hill line of the Santa Fé 
route, four miles from Pomona. The location is 
sightly, about twelve hundred feet in elevation, and 
forty miles from the sea. A little town is _ 1g up 
around the depot, and a new impulse has already 
riven to it by the proposed change. This is the only 
Jongregational college in California. The churches 
are very generally interesting themselves init. Acad- 
emies are starting up in various places in close affilia- 
tion with it. One central college, with convenient 
feeding schools, is the accepted policy. 


MENCES IN JANUARY. 


Send 10¢. at once to 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
HOT BOLTON’S PATENT 


WATER HEATER 


THE BEST IN AMERICA, 


€ 


The Hot Water System of heating is the 
most Healthful, Economical, Durable and Safe. 

The Bolten Hot Water MNeater is simplicity 
itself. It requires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stuve. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 


For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Faec- 
tories, Suburban and Country Residences, Ete., and 
furnishing fuel for light factory work. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists, 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver a 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00. 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


$75 00 to $750 00 a month can be made work. 
ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em 
yy ed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


t the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN 


“very part of the country. We invite attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ¢ IRGANS, at from S400 to S000 


and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply te us 
for allinformation connected with our art. 


TIve CrrcuLars and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


McShane Bell Foundry 

Finest Cradeo of Bel's, 

CHIMES AN" PEaLs for CHURCHES,’ &e., 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
MceSHANE & ©O., 

Mention this puywr. Baltimore, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
the 


Ma de of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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